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FEBRUARY 1915 


The Editorial Point of View 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


ID you ever watch the turn of the 

tide? One golden day last sum- 
mer a party of us went for a picnic at 
The Hazzard. We might have gone by 
the stage line direct, but we preferred 
the “back way,” by the river. The 
We had to “carry” at 
the Gulf Mill and wade to get the canoe 
over Hog Ledge There was 
water enough to float us in Briggs’s 
Basin, but Planting Island Creek that 
led to The Hazzard was empty. What 
of it? No hurry! We were having a 
day off, which means a day without a 
time schedule. Then, if you have eyes, 
there is no more fascinating place in all 
the world than where the arms and 
fingers of the old sea drop strange gifts 
into the broad lap of the land. We 
pattered about in the warm, sandy 
shallows discovering new treasures of 
ocean life and wreckage at every turn, 
happy children all, for one blessed 
nour. 


tide was out. 


shoal. 


But I kept an eye on the tide. First 
the lazily sailing bubbles, from the tiny 
‘all where the thread of water from the 

reek spilled into the Basin ceased to 
urry seaward. They hesitated. They 
stood still. Then they slowly drifted 
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into odd figures like ill-drawn spirals. 
Then they seemed to remember their 
birthplace and turned homeward. Mean- 
while little sprays of moss began to 
come in from the sea, creeping along the 
sandy floors. The seaweed that after 
streaming outward for hours had curled 
up to rest, awoke to the fact that new 
orders had been given, and slowly made 
up its mind to stream the other way. 
The water changed temperature. The 
little crabs reversed themselves. The 
minnows darted elsewhere. The sand, 
stirred by our feet, began to dance 
landward. The little fall disappeared. 
The spume lines shifted on the pebbly 


bars. The bubbles formed into long 
lines and sailed up stream. Ripples 
began to dance in from the sea. Wave- 


lets broke beneath the sides of the canoe. 
“The tide has turned,’”’ somebody 
shouted. We made for the canoe, 
stepped in and began to get ready to 
meet the public again. In from the sea 
came the irresistible flood. The canoe 
righted, veered, floated, made for the 
creek without our aid. The incoming 
tide hurried beneath us. We were 
treated like mere driftwood. “Steer 
or be sorry,”’ it hissed as it foamed along. 
No more idling, no more dreaming. 
The tide had triumphed again. 
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THE RETURN OF SPRING 


The spring returns on the sly, too! 
When the Old Farmer’s Almanac an- 
nounces “First day of Spring,” you 
may be sure that spring has been with 
us a long time. The turn of the tide in 
outdoor life begins in December! Christ- 
mas falls at the moment when the sun 
lines begin to turn backward; by New 
Year’s little fragments of daylight come 
creeping in, minute by minute, and the 
colder currents begin to run. By Feb- 
ruary the tribes of the wild have heard 
the order to mobilize. Under that 
southward sloping bank where the little 
pool never freezes, the grass roots have 
armed themselves with new spears. 
Along the underpinning of the city 
mansion, where the sun shines bright 
from ten till two, long lines of fresh 
green blades appear. In the deep glens 
of the woodland the spiked helmets of 
the skunk cabbage show above the 
mold. At twilight the fifes of the frogs 
are heard calling to March! Mean- 
while the willow buds have put on their 
gray shakoes, and the alders and birches 
have donned their golden epaulettes. 
Before the first of April the groundhog 
and squirrel cavalries are ready for 
action, and the air squads are flying 
overhead. By mid-May the spring has 
conquered, and the whole world bursts 
into triumphant bloom and song. 


THE VISION GLORIOUS 


Oh, do do teach the pupils to see and 
feel all this. It is the greatest show on 
earth! Once theirs the vision will be- 


come to them more longed for, more 
loved, more satisfying, more inspiring, 
every year after year, until it becomes 
the glorious pledge of life eternal. 





Teach them not by book but afoot; 
not by precept but by example. Go 
out with them. You'll not have to go 
far to find a place where the grass has 
started within sight of a snow bank; 
where a seed has sprouted beneath dead 
leaves; where they can see with their 
own eyes that “Young buds lie at the 
root’s white and that under 
fallen logs and flat stones living things 
began housekeeping long before the 
red-wings arrived to look for a building 
site. 

Prepare them to see it all through the 
eyes of the poets: 


core,” 


There shall be sparrows bringing back the 
spring 
Over the long blue meadows of the sea, 
And south wind playing on the reeds of rain 
Sarah Lasdale 


Over the wintry threshold 
Who comes with joy today 
So frail, yet so enduring, 

To triumph o’er dismay? 
Ah, quick her tears are springing 
And quickly they are dried, 
For sorrow walks before her, 
But gladness walks beside. 

Bliss Carman 


“No wind from the valley that passes the case- 
ment but flings 
Invisible flowers. 

The carol of birds is a gossamer tissue of gold 
On a background of bells. 


Amelia Barr 


Now once more the meadows burst in bloom 
before us, 
Crying swallows dart and glitter through 
the air. 
Glints the plowshare in the brown and fragrant 
furrow; 
Pigeons coo in shady coverts as they pair. 
Come the furtive mountain folk from cave and 


burrow, 
Lean, and blinking at the sunlight’s sudden 
glare. Louis Ledoux 
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May is building her house. With apple 
blooms 

She is roofing over the glimmering rooms; 

Of the oak and the beech hath she builded its 
beams, 

And, spinning all day at her secret looms, 
With arras of leaves, each wind-swayed wall 
She pictureth over, and peopleth it all 

With echoes and dreams, 

And singing of streams. 


May is building her house. Of petal and blade, 
Of the roots of the oak is the flooring made, 
With a carpet of mosses and lichen and 
clover, 
Each small miracle over and over, 
And tender, traveling green things strayed. 


May is building her house. From the dust of 
things 
She is making the songs and the flowers and 
the wings; 
From October’s tossed and trodden gold 
She is making the young year out of the old; 
Yea! out of winter’s flying sleet 
She is making all the summer sweet. 
Richard Le Galliene 


OUR OPPORTUNITY 


Why open their eyes to this vision? 
Because it’s one of the few things really 
worth doing. Which would you rather 
have, an intimate acquaintance with the 
wild birds, or a knowledge of the rules 
of orthography? Would you exchange 
your seeing eye for a perfect memory 
of the Preamble to the Constitution? 
Or swap your love of April for the power 
to write perfectly the medial slant? 
We may be required by the rules of the 
school board to do the little thing; let 
us not forget the higher law of love that 
constrains us to do the big thing,—to 
open blind eyes, unstop deaf ears, and 
make the tongue of the dumb sing. ' 

Now it so happens that the educative 
process which begins in personal obser- 

ition of nature is completed through 
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personal expression in some form. Rare- 
ly, very rarely, he who is thrilled by the 
midnight sky writes a Pastoral Sym- 
phony. The personal reaction educed 
by Nature more frequently takes the 
form of words; but with children, more 
generally than with adults, its most 
direct and adequate expression seems 
to be by drawing and coloring. A child 
can draw the first crocus in color better 
than he can describe it in words. This 
spring, therefore, as never before, let 
us be responsive to the returning tide 
of life, and help our pupils to be. And 
let us all record more completely than 
ever, in word, in color, and in line, what 
we ourselves have seen and felt. 


THE MUCH-HONORED EAGLE 


The Ancients regarded the eagle as 
King of birds. On account of his size, 
strength, dignity, and beauty, his love 
of solitude, and of the upper air, he be- 
came the symbol of the divine majesty 
and was sacred to Zeus. Eagles have 
played a distinguished part in the 
legendary and actual history of the race. 
They have foretold victory and defeat, 
located cities, carried mortals to immor- 
tality, and stolen children from their 
mothers. The eagle was the symbol of 
the imperial power of the Caesars, and 
therefore has been adopted since by 
Czar and Kaiser. 

The eagle became the symbol of the 
Republic of the United States, not 
upon his reputation as an unconquer- 
able despot, but because, as Miss Blan- 
chan put it, “he stands for freedom to 
enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.”” No doubt the fathers 
were not wholly blind to his traditional 
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If he adorned the standards of 
tyrants, how much the rather should he 


glories. 


perch upon the banners of the all-con- 
quering people. 

The Roman eagles that have sur- 
vived in sculpture, and the eagles of the 
Renaissance and of Napoleon, are ad- 
mirably imperial; but the most lordly 
and threatening of them all, the proud- 
est and handsomest, are those which 
guard the Shaw Memorial on Boston 
Common,—St. Gaudens’ omnipotent 
eagles of the Republic. 

The eagle is used as a decorative fea- 
ture in this number of the ScHooL ARTs 
MAGAZINE because it is the symbol of 
the United States, born and re-born 
under Washington and Lincoln whose 
birthdays fall in February. 

Owing to the fact that “immature 
birds reverse nature’s order,’’ says 
Miss Blanchan, “and are larger than 
adults, and their plumage undergoes 
three changes before they appear at 
the close of the third year in white 
heads and tails, some early writers 
described the black eagle, Washington’s 
sagle, and the bald-headed eagle as 
three distinct birds It is safe to 
say that any eagle seen in the eastern 
United States is the bald-head.’’ 


The eagles upon the cover, and in the 
three rectangles on pages 385, 401, and 
410, (in each case “ He grasps the peaks 
with hooked hands,’’) are reproduced 
from drawings made for the ScHoon 
Arts Maaazing, by Mr. James Hall. 


THE COLORED INSERT 


The last of the Twenty Contests 
inaugurated by the American Crayon 
Company was announced in our De- 
cember number. We shall soon know 
the final results. Meanwhile let us 
enjoy to the full the handsome map 
reproduced in this number. How ad- 
mirably it is colored! This is the thir- 
teenth fac-simile reproduction in the 
series. It appears in time to serve as 
a model for the handling of maps upon 
which the routes of the migrating birds 
are to be indicated by the children, in 
connection with their spring language 
work. The secret of effective coloring 
Let the colors be differ- 
ent enough in hue to be easily discrim- 
inated, but near enough alike in value 
and chroma to insure unity of effect 
The map must appear to hold togethe: 
as a whole, not to break up into repellent 


in maps is this: 


parts. 


BE TO THE FALTERING, AN URGE; 
BE TO THE HOPELESS YEARS, A HOPE! 
BE TO THE DARKENED WORLD, A FLAME; 
BE TO ITS UNCONCERN, A BLOW, 


Louis Untermeyer. 


These lines and those quoted in the editorial are from William Stanley Braithwaite’s Anthology of Magazine 


Verse for 1913. 
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Getting Ready to Welcome the Birds 


By Henry Turner Bailey 


“IT do not wish to think of living where birds cannot live with me. I 
never have lived in such a place, not even when I roosted on Beacon 
Hill in the upper story of the great city of Boston.’’ Dallas Lore Sharp 


HERE do 
they come 
from? The usual an- 
swer is, “From the 
South.” Until re- 
cently that vague 
answer represented 
about all we were 
sure of. From how 
far south? From 
what regions of 
the South? By 
what routes do they come? How long 
does the journey require? These and 
many other questions cannot yet be 
answered with certainty for all kinds of 
birds. The new trick, the numbering 
of birds by means of a metal tag at- 
tached to the leg, is helping bird lovers 
to answer them and to ask others! 
We know that a few kinds of birds, 
the owls, downy woodpeckers, English 


Henry T Bailey 


sparrows, and crows, haunt the same 
locality the year round. A few others, 
like the chickadee and the robin, seem 
to stay with us; but it may be that the 
Canadian birds winter in the northern 
states while our own birds are enjoying 
themselves further south. 

Most of our birds, however, leave us 
un the fall and return in the spring. 
Some, like the bluebirds and blackbirds, 
xo only as far as our southern states. 
he swallows and the swifts go to Mex- 


om 


ico and Yucatan. The orioles, the bob- 
olinks, and the redstarts go to Venezue- 
la and Guiana. Some of the warblers 
who summer in Alaska winter in Brazil. 
The golden plovers fly from the St. 
Lawrence, 8,000 miles over-sea to the 
La Plata! They all have to go for food, 
the naturalists say. But why should 
they return? Do they exhaust the food 
supply in the south? 

Whatever the reason, back they come, 
and the whole northern world gives 
them welcome. Nobody knew how 
they travelled until an astronomer look- 
ing through his telescope at the moon, 
one night, a few years ago, happened to 
see the birds crowding one of the great 
highways of the air. The birds fly most- 
ly. in the night, often high up, out of 
sight. They seem to be guided chiefly 
by coast lines, and rivers, and mountain 
chains. We are now sure of the seven 
principal routes shown in Plate I. 

The New England birds come up the 
coast to New York and follow the Sound 
eastward. The Connecticut Valley 
birds turn northward at Saybrook; the 
rest at Narragansett or Buzzards Bay. 
Some of these follow the Merrimac Val- 
ley to the White Mountains, others go 
on to Maine, and steer inland by means 
of the Kennebunk and the Penobscot. 
At last, somehow, they all get back to 
the places where they were born, so we 
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are told, and since the tagging began, 
we are quite sure they do, in some cases, 
at least. 

You have often seen the swallows 
gathering in late summer, to make the 
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Did you 


southward journey together. 
ever see such flocks returning? I was 
at Katahdin Iron Works, Maine, one 
spring when the chimney swifts arrived 


in a body. There must have been a 
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hundred thousand of them. An old 
resident there said they come every 
spring to the great chimney of the ru- 
ined furnaces, hold high carnival for a 
week or so, and then separate for the 
summer. 

Sometimes when the weather is bad 
the migrating flocks fly low, and in 
foggy weather are often attracted by the 
shore lights. “The Bartholdi Statue at 
the mouth of the Hudson River, is 
directly in the path of the great streams 
of migrants,”’ writes Frank M. Chap- 
man. “On one occasion after a storm 
no less than 1400 birds were picked up 
at its base, having been killed by strik- 
ing the statue or the pedestal upon 
which it rests.”’ 

“The first arrivals from the South,”’ 
says Ralph Hoffmann, “the crow black- 
birds, bluebirds, etc., reach the lower 
Hudson Valley by the end of February, 
and the latitude of Boston early in 
March. These are birds that have 
wintered within fairly easy reach, in 
the Carolinas, perhaps, or in Virginia. 
Stormy weather delays them; a warm 
spell with southwest wind brings them 
early. All through March and early 
April other birds which have wintered 
in the Southern States arrive. In the 
meantime, birds that have wintered in 
the tropics have been pushing into the 
Gulf States or into Florida, and at each 
warm wave they advance, till in May 
they flood New York and New England 
in a great wave. The first warm, fair 
night following a hot day, or, better still, 
two successive hot days, between the 
third and tenth of May, will generally 
bring the first orioles; the next such spell 
of heat will bring all the northern war- 
blers and thrushes. If early May is 
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cool and clear for days, the birds do not 
arrive in a great body, but slip through 
in little flocks, almost unnoticed. A 
cold northeast storm following sudden- 
ly on a hot wave makes the best condi- 
tions for observing migrants; they are 
held back in great numbers, and as they 
feed low in the bushes in such weather, 
they can be easily studied. About the 
city of New York, migration is practi- 
cally over by Decoration Day.” 

The migrating birds have , many 
secrets. Why do solitary birds arrive 
sometimes several days in advance of 
the host? Why do the male redwings 
arrive several weeks before the females? 
Why do the rusty blackbirds come strag- 
gling along for two months? Why are 
the winter wrens, so abundant farther 
north, so rarely seen en route? Why 
are some birds prominent in the fall 
migration who are seldom seen in 
spring? The answer is they fly south- 
ward by one route and northward by 
another. But why? Oh, the birds are 
fascinating friends! 

My own special “crush”’ is the ruby- 
crowned kinglet, one of the smallest of 
birds, with one of the sweetest of songs. 
He is one of the most inconspicuously 
dressed notwithstanding his flaming 
crown. Though I have never seen him 
fly more than a’ few feet at a time, this 
atom of a bird winters around the Gulf 
of Mexico and nests somewhere in Lab- 
rador. By the records pencilled in the 
margin of my bird book I find that he 
condescends to greet me from the big 
cedar at the back door of my studio, 
not earlier than the 25th of April and 
not later than the 27th, year after year. 
Is it the same bird? How does he man- 
age to hold so closely to his time sched- 
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ule? 
although he seldom stays long in any 
one place. How much time does he 
spend on his three thousand mile trip 
twice a year? 

Some of the migrating birds are said 


He never seems to be in a hurry, 


to fly more than a mile a minute. Do 
you realize what that means? A bird 
could leave Havana, Cuba, at seven 


P. M., take breakfast at Charleston, 


THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF 


A TYPICAL BIRD::: 


South Carolina, sup in Boston at seven 
that evening, if he wished, and greet 
the next sunrise in Newfoundland! 
Study the routes of migration, espe- 
cially the one followed by the birds in 
your locality. Make a map. Study 
pictures of the birds you are likely to 
see. Read about them in some good 
bird book. Become familiar with the 
time schedules of the birds; then you 
will know which expect in 
March, in April, and in May. Go to 
bed early that you may be up with the 
sun from March 20th to May 20th, at 
least. The most favorable time for 
seeing birds is before seven in the morn- 
ing. Get friend interested in 


ones to 


some 





birds to go with you. Wear old brown 
and gray clothing. Dress warmly. Pro- 
tect your feet. Learn to walk quietly. 
Keep your mouth shut and your eyes 
and Take an opera glass, 
if you book. 
Compare what you find with a good 
bird book. : 

As a beginner I found Ralph Hoff- 
mann’s book most helpful. His keys 


ars open. 


have one, and a note 






COVERTS 


for identifying birds classify by color 
and size. 

(1) When you see a new bird look 
What are they and 
where are they? The diagram, Plate 
II, showing the principal parts of a bird 
will help you to locate the colors, and to 
understand the descriptions in the bird, 
book. The most prominent identifying 
colors are usually about the head and 
breast, and the wings, especially the 
upper portions of the wing, which fre- 
quently display well defined markings 
of color called wingbars. 

(2) Think next of the bird’s size. Is 
he larger or smaller than an English 
sparrow? a robin? 


first for his colors. 


Is he as large as 
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8 Pirate III. Sprinc Cxicxuns. Reproduced from a photograph by Chester A. Lawrence from 

+ the original sheet of drawings by Paul Renouard, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass 

Is How does he compare with a crow? (3) Now notice where the bird is and 
sh lhese three perfectly familiar birds what he is doing. 

9 . . 

n: serve as standards for comparison. (4) Try now to think about the 
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Prats IV. Drawings by Mr. Ronald F. Davis illustrating Mr. Bailey's 
method for memorizing the characteristic shapes and attitudes of birds. 
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shape of the bird. That shape is con- 
veniently thought of as being made up 
of two pointed ovals, with three addi- 
tions,—neck, tail, leg. Think of the 
shape of the ovals, of their relative size, 
and of their relative position. Look at 
Plate IV. The head ovals vary from 
1 to 4, for example. The body ovals, 
from 5to 8. Of course these are merely 
a few central types. As a general rule, 
in the smaller birds the two ovals are 
nearer the same size and closer together; 
in the larger birds they present greater 
contrasts in size and are farther apart. 
Compare the chicken, 10, with the 
goose, 20, or with the stork, 21. Hav- 
ing sketched lightly the two ovals add 
the neck lines, a line or two to indicate 


the angle of the tail and its length; and 
a line to indicate the direction and length 
See figures 13, 17, and 19. 
The contours may now be drawn, and 
such details added as may be required. 
This is a good order to follow in sketch- 
ing birds in any position. 


of each leg. 


Plate III shows some sketches of 
chickens by Paul Renouard. The original 
is in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Trust nothing to memory. Be sure 
you see straight, and then tell the truth. 
You will soon begin to really enjoy 
nature. 


“Tf I could put my woods in song, and tell 
what’s there enjoyed 
All men would to my garden throng and leave 


the cities void.”’ Emerson. 





























Observing Wild Life Yourself 


By Felix J. Koch 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





N EXT time 
+ you're bound 
for the woods or the 
fields, — next 
you're off for a win- 


time 


ter’s sleigh-ride, or, 








if you delay so long, 


for a long spring 
jaunt to the big out- 
that 


you're going to keep 





doors, resolve 


Felix J. Koch 


an eye out for the wild things, big and 
little. If in addition you fit yourself 
out to this nature-lover of 
my acquaintance did, you will find 
your outings will yield unexpectedly 
rich revenues. 

J. Percival Nature- 
lover. Unfortunately he lived n the 
city and had, as his only chance to study 
the wild creatures, his brief 
racation, the Saturday half-holidays 
and the Sunday afternoons, when he 
tramped afield. Now and then, there 
came an exceptional opportunity,—a 


end, as a 


Roosa was a 


summer 


circus, with its menagerie, for example. 
Then Roosa spent an afternoon among 
the animals. But his chief objects of 
study were the organ-grinder’s monkey, 
the parrots and canaries in the bird- 
stores (so recently from their native 
haunts that they might still be classed 
as wild) and, here and there, some wild 
thing, captured and exposed in a shop 


window. For them all, however, Roosa 


went prepared; and his preparations 
were neither costly nor tedious. 





Like almost everyone else he carried 
a pocket-pad and a fountain-pen. With 
these he could record his own impres- 
Anybody 
chancing upon a deer in the woods can 
return to the city and read volumes at 


sions of the animals he saw. 


the public library, about deer and their 
ways; but all that means less than a few 
pencilled notes recording how you saw 
the deer signalling to its mate with its 
tail; how you noted the bright, soulful 
eyes; how you discovered its preference 
for lily-pads in the pool rather than for 
the grass on its banks. Roosa, how- 
ever, went one, two, three steps farther. 

Before Christmas, he let it be known 
that while, like most men, he could use 
handkerchiefs, ties, and so on, what he 
wanted most was a folding-camera, and, 
if his friends were thinking of clubbing 
their quarters, a telephoto lens to go with 
it. He got it. That he carried at all 
times in a side pocket. His next ac- 
quisition was a fine bird glass. Like 
most families, the Roosa’s had an opera- 
glass ’round the house. He exchanged 
this, putting a little money with it, for 
a glass of the newer type, wonderfully 
powerful, and at the same time, so small 
that it could be carried unobtrusively 
in a pocket. 

Thus equipped when on this jaunt 
or that, this walk to visit a suburban 
friend, that ride cross country, to sell 
his wares, he saw a bird on a telephone 
wire, or in the topmost twig of some 
tree, he was ready to make the most of 
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it. Out would come the spyglass and 
intelligent study would begin. If the 
bird was not already in his collection, 
or if the pictures he might have of the 
bird were none too good; or if the pose 
was especially fine, out would come 
the telephoto lens and the bird would 
be “shot” with it and carried home, 
without ever suspecting it! 


wrote them out in fuller detail, adding 
where he had seen the bird (on tree, 
bush, wire, etc.), its call, if he had heard 
it; its ways, and so on. All of these 
notes would go later on a card in his 
“animal card-case’’ as he called it. 
More often than not, though, Roosa 
could not identify the bird he had seen. 
Thereupon he wrote the great Bird 





Fauns. Photographed by Mr. Koch. Hardly a park but has some alluring wild life. 


Sure of his catch, Roosa would again 
use the opera-glass; notebook and 
fountain pen would come out and he 
would jot down impressions: First, 
size; then, general color effect; then, 
narrowing down, top of head, base of 
bill, any other characteristics of the 
head; next, body, upper side, under 
side, feet, if visible, then tail, above 
and below. It seems a long story; but 
Roosa always took his notes in this 
order, rapidly jotting the characteris- 
tics. Later as he rode in the cars, or 
had a spare moment somewhere, he 
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Survey at Washington the description 
and asked for any information they 
might send as to that bird. Free of 
charge, in due course, he would get 
government reports and so on, that 
usually supplied all the facts of the case. 
These, then, he would take notes on; 
sifting out what interested him par- 
ticularly and adding these to the bird’s 
own card in the case. 

Knowing ‘now, exactly, the creature 
he had photographed, it was easy, in- 
deed, to look it up in other books the 
local library might contain, and winter 
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A Noble Buck. 
eries show these 


Zoos and menag- 
prize creatures. 


evenings, when he had nothing else to 
do, he liked to read and read and read 
this lore of the wild! 

But the birds were not his only object 
lessons. His rare jaunts to the real 
woods afforded him the most pleasure 
and the most instruction. Then deer 
and ’coon and ‘possum, squirrels and 
chipmunks, and various sorts of snakes, 
chanced his way. The deer, especially, 
were common in his section of country 
and, summer and winter, he made new 
observations, new pictures of them. 
Just how he has kept them all, there- 
fore, can best be shown by taking the 
deer as example. 

Drop in on Roosa some evening and 
conversation will veer to his latest jaunt, 
—for he’s full of the subject. 

“Just got some new deer pictures,” 
he’ll say, and turn to the cabinet. 


There, in alphabetical order he has 
his envelopes; each envelope given to 
pictures and data as to some one kind of 
animal. 

Apes, bear (a trained one), crows, 
deer, and so on, the series runs. As 
new species are obtained they are, of 





course, given an envelope of their own, 
put in their proper place. It’s the work 
of a moment to find the deer envelope, 
and out it comes. The pictures are 
arranged according to months of the 
year when taken, so that all of spring- 
taking, or summer-taking, are together. 

While you look them over, each neat- 
ly mounted and labelled, he takes up 
the card and reads you, or rather tells 
you, from the brief notes on it, things 
of interest about the deer. Not merely 
that it is of such-and-such size, has 
such-and-such hide, and so on, but the 
hundred and one odd, interesting facts 


his observations and readings have 
brought him, 
Insidé of fifteen minutes you’ve 


learned more of deer, found more in- 
terest in them, than you had acquired 


's tee ote 
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Photograph from life by Mr. Koch. 
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in a lifetime before. Naturally, you 
mention deer you may have seen. That 
turns conversation perhaps to far-away 
lands or to other creatures; other pic- 
tures come out, and,—well there are few 





their food-supply. Just this year there 
has died the very last wild passenger- 
pigeon. The time will come when these 
actual photographs of the wild-life 
cannot be duplicated. The notes, too, 
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The winter parks afford pictures like this to enrich the collection of the enthusiast. 


places where guests spend so interesting, 
instructive, and withal so pleasant an 
evening, as with J. Percival Roosa. 
More than this, viewed in long range, 
the collection is invaluable. Year by 
year, the wild things are being exter- 
minated, as “foes,’’ or by pot-hunters, 
or because the farms are cutting off 


of the wild things, as seen and verified, 
will be almost as priceless. Roosa 
expects to leave his to the State library, 
as a monument to the wild-life of his 
own time. But just the gathering, 
filing, and enriching of such a collection 
affords so great and so fine a pleasure 
that it alone is a sufficient reward. 


KNOW AND LOVE OUR OWN LIVING THINGS, AND 
THE BEAUTIFUL WORLD IN WHICH THEY LIVE. 


Dallas Lore Sharp 




















Live Life Drawing 


By James Hall 


TWO ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE SCHOOL 
PRESENT SIZE, ARE 
THEY ARE JUST AS GOOD AS EVER. 


ZINE, BEFORE IT GREW TO THE 
RESPONSE TO A DEMAND FOR THEM. 


HE live line is a 

prime essential in 
life drawing. The 
methods of using the 
brush for drawing and 
for writing, in Japan, 
are so similar that the 





James Hall 


phrase of a Japanese, 
“Will you write me a picture?’’ ad- 
dressed to an American artist, seems 
quite in keeping with the spirit of Jap- 
anese art which is caligraphic in charac- 
ter to a remarkable degree. See Plate I. 

A caligraphic line from its very di- 
rectness is sure to possess vitality of 
effect, and when that line is made with 
the pliant brush under perfect control, 
nothing feeble or flabby in the form of 
pictorial art can result whether realism 
is attained or not. 

The teacher who would essay life 
drawing in school cannot do better 
than to begin her own studies by acquir- 
ing the power to draw quickly with 
flowing lines and from memory some 
of the simplest Japanese symbols of 
the simple birds or other animals. 

More will be learned in this way at 
the beginning than by attempting 
sketches from life. The quickened ap- 


preciation of the Japanese drawings 
and the ability to sketch them should 
lead naturally to attempts to draw from 
life or from memory of life in the same 
spirit. 


That this statement is true, 





ARTS MAGA- 


HERE REPRINTED IN 


Editor 


has been proved by following this plan 
with classes of normal students. 

The quick and vigorous stroke of the 
brush is not hard to attain, but to get 
this stroke and at the same time pre- 
serve the proportion of a drawing is 
indeed difficult. For this reason, as an 
aid, the following plan has been found 
helpful and educational. First a pencil 
sketch is made by the usual tentative 
method as illustrated in Plate II. No 
eraser is needed if light lines are em- 
ployed at first and then the lines that 
are found correct are strengthened. 
The aim in this pencil sketch is, pri- 
marily, proportion and character. 

When as well proportioned a sketch 
as possible is secured, the pupil places 
Japanese paper over the drawing and 
with the brush draws the quick, bold 
strokes as nearly as may be in the spirit 
of the Japanese copy. See Plate III. 
The same methods are useful in drawing 
from the live animal. To see the char- 
acteristics of an animal is a necessary 
preliminary to drawing. Unless one 
sees vividly the points that individual- 
ize a creature, his drawing will be with- 
out character. To see at once how in 
appearance a rabbit differs from a squir- 
rel or a rat, is a long step toward making 
a good drawing of any one of these 
animals. 

A rabbit’s ears and a squirrel’s tail 
although the strongest individualizing 
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brush for drawing and 
for writing, in Japan, 
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phrase of a Japanese, 
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A caligraphic line from its very di- 
rectness is sure to possess vitality of 
effect, and when that line is made with 
the pliant brush under perfect control, 
nothing feeble or flabby in the form of 
pictorial art can result whether realism 
is attained or not. 

The teacher who would essay life 
drawing in school cannot do better 
than to begin her own studies by acquir- 
ing the power to draw quickly with 
flowing lines and from memory some 
of the simplest Japanese symbols of 
the simple birds or other animals. 

More will be learned in this way at 
the beginning than by attempting 
sketches from life. The quickened ap- 
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preciation of the Japanese drawings 
and the ability to sketch them should 
lead naturally to attempts to draw from 
life or from memory of life in the same 
spirit. 


That this statement is true, 
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The quick and vigorous stroke of the 
brush is not hard to attain, but to get 
this stroke and at the same time pre- 
serve the proportion of a drawing is 
indeed difficult. 
aid, the following plan has been found 
helpful and educational. First a pencil 
sketch is made by the usual tentative 
method as illustrated in Plate II. No 
eraser is needed if light lines are em- 
ployed at first and then the lines that 
are found correct are strengthened. 
The aim in this pencil sketch is, pri- 


For this reason, as an 


marily, proportion and character. 

When as well proportioned a sketch 
as possible is secured, the pupil places 
Japanese paper over the drawing and 
with the brush draws the quick, bold 
strokes as nearly as may be in the spirit 
of the Japanese copy. See Plate III. 
The same methods are useful in drawing 
from the live animal. To see the char- 
acteristics of an animal is a necessary 
preliminary to drawing. Unless one 
sees vividly the points that individual- 
ize a creature, his drawing will be with- 
out character. To see at once how in 
appearance a rabbit differs from a squir- 
rel or a rat, is a long step toward making 
a good drawing of any one of these 
animals. 

A rabbit’s ears and a squirrel’s tail 
although the strongest individualizing 
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features, are not the only ones that 
should be seen. The power to see 
strongly the essentials and not to see 
the non-essentials, is a power that must 
be cultivated. The study of such 
masterpieces of shorthand art as those 
of the best Japanese masters and the 
comparison of these with nature is 
again recommended. 

In drawing from the live animal, few 
crutches will be of value. The secret 
of success lies in clearly imaging the big 
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forms, in seeing the lines of action, and 
then, having felt these, in making effort 
after effort. Work studiously but 
quickly. The slow kind of conscien- 
tious study does little toward catching 
the spirit of a live animal. 


II 


The unchangeable principles of draw- 
ing that apply to still life or flower 
sketching apply with equal force to 
animal drawing, but the vital line is of 
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prime importance if the result is to be a 
live sketch. Drawing, however, what- 
ever the subject, is to a great extent 
simply correct placing of lines or masses, 
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graph for the purpose of sketching, the 
tendency is always to see too much 
detail. Plate V shows the right method 
of sketching. 


Piate VI. 


and the selection of the essential lines 
and the important masses must precede 
successful delineation. 

Almost any animal can be adequately 
suggested by a half dozen lines if those 
lines are right in direction or movement 
and are in a general way of the right 
relative proportion. Plate IV. 

In looking at nature or at a photo- 
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The teachers who would illustrate 
upon the blackboard, should commit 
to memory simple symbols of the com- 
mon animals and of some of those com- 
mon only in the circus or zodlogical 
garden. See Plate VI. 

The side view of these animals in 
most cases will suffice for ordinary use— 
the side view is generally the easiest to 
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draw, as it does not involve the problem 
of foreshortening. 

Beside this equipment of “memory 
gems,’’ however, need will often arise 


for other forms. The dictionary is a 
good source of information for almost 
all the animals. The trouble is that so 
few teachers know how to make a quick 
and vital sketch from a shaded picture. 





where an effort is made to produce a 
single exact outline. Characteristics 
may be exaggerated in the quick sketch- 
ing which we are considering, as in Plate 
VII. The tendency, however, is not 
to do justice to the peculiarities of the 
type that is attempted. For example, 
to make an elephant too stout would not 
be an inartistic error nor to make a 
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It takes practice to select the vital lines, 
and it takes boldness to eliminate un- 
necessary details. The method sug- 
gested should be used in all such work. 
The first lines should be of the faintest 
kind, so that no erasure is needed. 
When the final strokes are put boldly in, 
the first scaffolding of lines scarcely 
shows. 

The sketchy drawing whether done 
with brush’ or with pencil or upon the 
blackboard with crayon is more apt to 
have a freedom that suggests life than 
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But ’tis sel- 
dom that a tyro makes such artistic 
mistakes. 

The master artists of animals, like 
Barye, Bonheur and Landseer have 
known their subjects thoroughly, and it 
is the knowledge of the animal, ofttimes, 
more than superior ability of draftsman- 
ship that enables a boy to draw horses 
(for example) better than his fellows. 
The great artists have usually made a 
careful study of the anatomy of the 
animals they painted or modelled. 


giraffe too attenuated. 
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On the Use of the Cartoon 


By Madge Anderson 


Teacher of Art, West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HEN pictured 
humor leaves 
the field of mere ap- 
pearance, where it is 
called caricature, 
and enters the realm 
of thought, it as- 
sumes the form of 
the cartoon, the pic- 
ture which tells a 
story through the 
medium of exaggeration or the use of 
The drawing, “My First 
Horse-back Ride,’’ Plate I, shows un- 
happy feeling of the inexperienced rider 
by exaggerating the height of the horse. 
The use of symbols in the cartoon is 
illustrated by the drawing, “Oh You 
Kid, I’ll Get You Yet,’’ Plate II, in 
which the state athletic championship 
is symbolized by the fleeing savage and 
the West Division High School, by the 
lion which is in determined pursuit. 
The symbolic cartoon provides in the 
drawing class an opportunity for the 
reinforcement of the English teachers’ 
efforts to develop an appreciation of one 
of the greatest beauties of literature, as 
it depends for its force upon the pictorial 
use of the figure of speech, which is em- 
ployed by the greatest writers, in the 
form of the graceful simile and the pow- 
erful metaphor. The poet says, “As a 
sword to the warrior, so is righteousness 
to him that possesseth it”’; the cartoon- 
ist draws a political reformer garbed as 
& warrior and armed with a sword 
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symbols. 
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labeled, “‘Righteousness.’’ The Sulzer 
cartoon translated into words produces 
the metaphorical statement, “Sulzer 
conquered the ravaging tiger of Tam- 
many with the sword of public senti- 
ment.” 

An evidence of the effect which the 
cartoonist’s pictured metaphors create 
in the minds of the public, is the fact 
that many of them have become such 
easily recognized symbols for the ideas 
which they were first employed to rep- 
resent that they lost all need of being 
tagged. The Republican elephant, 


which was first used by Thomas Nast 
to represent the enormous size of the 
Republican vote, was so appropriate 
that it became a lasting emblem of the 
Grand Old Party. 


In the same way 
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Stories told through the medium 

My first horse-back ride 
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of exaggeration. 
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Puiatsz III. A cartoon to tone up public sentiment 
in a high school with reference to fraternities. 





The use of symbols in the cartoon. 
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“Oh, You Kid, I’ll Get You Yet.” 


Nast originated the Democratic donkey 
and the Tammany tiger. Changing 
times brought with them new cartoon 
symbols, such as the bull moose, the 
school-master president, and, last and 
most amusing of all, that cheerful, will- 
ing, very insignificant looking tax-pay- 
ing martyr to the high cost of living with 
which the cartoonists represent the 
common people. The figures of Uncle 
Sam, of John Bull, and the fierce, beard- 
ed personification of Russia’s power are 
merely exaggerations of national char- 
acteristics, which are so effective that, 
like proverbial expressions, they repre- 
sent without need of explanation the 
powers they symbolize. The most mag- 
nificent part of Homer is just one car- 
toon in words after another. History, 
as well as literature, may furnish com- 
parisons for the youthful cartoonist. 
After the symbolic representation of 
a situation, the next step in the study 
of the cartoon leads to its use as a means 
of exposing a condition as it is but should 
not be. Two different cartoons on the 
same subject are shown in the illustra- 
tions. Plate III represents the abolition 
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of the High School fraternity as a mere 
fact set forth by the use of symbols, the 
other, Plate IV, attacks an evil that 
has arisen as a consequence of a wise 
rule. It shows a boy who upon entering 
the High School had signed a pledge 
never to join a fraternity, about to be- 
come a member of one, the fact of his 
dishonor pictured in all its nakedness. 
“Chained,’’ is another cartoon of this 
type applied to school life. 

The depiction of an undesirable con- 
dition of affairs suggests an appeal for 
the righting of the wrong which may be 
made in the form of an argumentative 
cartoon. So the drawing teacher who 
employs cartoon drawing as a means of 
interesting boys in their school work, 
will find that she is led into still another 
form of school activity, for the argu- 
mentative cartoon is a pictured debate. 

At one time the officers of a debating 
society in the West Division High School 
asked the drawing classes to make them 
posters which could be used as a means 
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of enlarging the membership of the 
society. The classes responded with 
announcements, which were well de- 
signed and attractive enough to collect 
an admiring crowd around the bulletin 
boards; but it was a crowd that did not 
buy, the attendance in the debating 
societies did not increase. The pupils 
said at the appearance of each new post- 
er, “John is a good drawer’’; discussed 
it as a work of art; and thought no more 
about it. The posters were not effec- 
tive advertisements because the con- 
nection between drawing and the real 
purpose of a debating society had not 
been made vital. But when the idea of 
using advertising material as a means 
of educating the pupils to an interest 
in the debate had suggested the cartoon 
as its medium, and cartoons on the 
subject of the debates had been pub- 
lished on the bulletin board in the name 
of the debating society, the response 
was immediate; the meetings were at- 
tended by a crowd who came prepared 
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Puate V 
tion. Used in the City of 
Budget Exhibit 


4 cartoon that acts by indirec- 
Milwaukee 
Drawn by Raymond Koch. 


to be intelligent, interested listeners to 
the important part of the programme. 
And, like bread cast upon the waters, 
the cartoons returned results a hundred- 
fold, for many boys began the study of 
drawing in order that they might learn 
to draw well enough to insure their car- 
toons being accepted. It is remarkable 
how much instruction a boy is willing 
to accept, if he thinks he can use, in car- 
tooning, the skill it gives him. 

As_ the 


argumentative cartoon is 


serious in tone, one might think that 
symbolic drawing before it approaches 








this form, has left the field of humor. 
It is still humorous, though its wit has 
changed to satire, for the truest humor 
is as near to serious thought as laughter 
is akin to tears. 

Even if the cartoon is not humorous 
in the sense of being funny, it makes its 
appeal through the principles of humor, 
exaggeration and contrast. In the car- 
toon, “The People Who Do Not Use 
The Public Library,’’ Plate V, which 
was made by a High School boy for the 
city budget exposition to advocate the 
use of the public library, a contrast is 
suggested in the implied difference be- 
tween the undesirable qualities of the 
people who do not make use of the li- 
brary and the inferred respectability of 
those who do. The woman suffrage 
cartoon, Plate VI, exaggerates the wick- 
edness of the opposition, or rather pre- 
sents the most wicked forces that oppose 
universal suffrage, and emphasizes their 
evil by contrasting them with the dig- 
nity of the woman who cannot be effi- 
cient without the ballot. Plate VI. 

When the point of the cartoon, how- 
ever serious it may be, is made with the 
laugh, as in the case of the public library 
cartoon, it is fixed in the mind more 
permanently than it could be by any 
other means. 

The cartoon, which like the pictured 
suffrage argument lays bare a wrong in 
all the its actuality, 
leaves the suggestion of reform to the 
revulsion of feeling from the evil, ex- 


hideousness of 


posed by the invective of the compari- 
son. Even though a cartoon presents 
a situation too serious for laughter, it 
employs the means of the sudden mental 
shock to create its effect, only in this 
case the shock is not pleasant as the 
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shock that causes laughter; humor is 
sometimes used as a means of depicting 
a situation, of which the horror kills 
the laugh before it is born. 

Of course, from the standpoint of Art 
for Art’s sake, the cartoon is too inar- 
tistic to be seriously considered in the 
drawing class; it is never beautiful in 





Puate VI 


the sense of being reposeful and sub- 
dued; it is up and fighting all the time 
and fighting with a weapon that is fatal 
to the aesthetic repose we artists so 
delight in; it is never beautiful except 
with the beauty of the sword that is 
crimsoned with the blood of the unright- 
eous, with the beauty of the noble soul 
within an ugly body. If it is the business 
of the drawing teacher to teach the prin- 
ciples of artistic beauty to the exclusion 
of all other things, he does not need the 
cartoon in his course; but if his ambition 
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lhe best argument for suffrage is the people who oppose it. 


is to develop character through the 
study of the beautiful, then he needs 
the service of the cartoon. 

Another objection which is some- 
times made to the presence of cartoons 
in the drawing class, is that in order_to 
be interesting they must be executed 
in the medium in which they appear in 


Drawn by Bertha Harris 


print, pen and ink. The pen is so sug- 
gestive a medium that it cannot be used 
in the study of values and therefore it 
is a poor medium to employ in school 
work. And technical perfection de- 
stroys the effect of a humorous drawing, 
just as a wearisome narrator kills the 
fun in an amusing story; as the realiza- 
tion of the joke must be sudden, the 
cartoon demands complete subjection 
of the technique to the idea. It is there- 
fore no medium through which to teach 
even pen and ink, through which to 
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teach anything except interest in hu- 
manity and the oneness of art with 
life. 

But as the cartoon is an ephemeral 
thing, here today and in the waste 
basket tomorrow, made in haste for the 
wrong of today which may be righted 
by tomorrow, it cannot be judged by 
the principles of beauty which have 
been derived from their universal pres- 
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of America’s greatest cartoonist, Thom- 
as Nast. Let him read the story of the 
working life of the bold champion of 
the people’s rights, the daring enemy 
of political corruption, the man who 
not only refused to sell his gift to the 
championship of opinion that he could 
not conscientiously approve, but would 
not allow his silence to be purchased, 
although the bribe offered was large 








“ Chained.” 


Piate VII. 


\ cartoon like this will do more to secure 


support for the home team than a half dozen lectures by the principal 


ence in paintings that were made for 
the purpose of wall decoration. Yet 
the cartoon can be made to conform to 
the principles of art in the wider sense, 
that of perfect fitness to purpose. 

One reason for the moral benefit which 
is to be obtained through cartoon 
drawing is the necessity for sincerity in 
the ideas of the author; the cartoonist 
who shifts his opinions without reason 
soon loses his influence. The teacher 


who wishes to present to a boy an in- 
spiring lesson in personal honor, po- 
litical integrity, and good citizenship, 
should introduce him to the biography 





enough to be a temptation to almost 
anyone. Nast sold his drawings; but 
their subject matter was not for sale at 
any price; he who runs may read in the 
simplicity of those political ideals the 
lesson of the perfect sincerity that made 
Nast’s untarnished pen the greatest 
political weapon of his day. 

A cartoon to be successful must carry 
conviction with it and conviction is 
based not alone on the sincerity of the 
author, but upon the truthfulness of his 
idea. Although the cartoon is expressed 
in symbolic or allegorical form, yet all 
the exaggeration, all the metaphor 
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Plate 
VII illustrates this point. The fact 
that the cartoon demands truthful 
knowledge from its author, is another 
reason for its educational value. 

But the good influence of the cartoon 
need not be confined to the character 
of the boy who makes it. The value of 
the cartoon as a developer of character 
is due to the fact that it presents a sit- 
uation in the form of a suggestion and 
permits the observer to make the con- 
clusion himself. Its influence is in- 
direct, the only kind of moral teaching 
that is effective, for character develop- 
ment must come from within. The 
teacher can only guide, he cannot direct. 
But from their fellows, especially those 


must be on the side of truth. 








whom they like and respect, boys and 
girls will accept any amount of preach- 
ing. The boy who caricatures is not of 
the usual artistic type, the recluse whose 
only influence is through the quality 
of his work; he is a lively, mischievous 
boy who possesses the respect of his 
school-mates. If the cartoons which 
are the product of his cultivated sense 
of humor are published in the school 
paper, or on the bulletin board, or by 
the still more effective method of sur- 
reptitious passing around, they become 
a positive force for good. Through this 
influence that power of the cartoon 
through which the press sways the mind 
of the public, may be brought into the 
school and wielded with telling effect. 
































Instructive Practice in Decorative 


Arrangement 


By J. Winthrop Andrews 
Director of Normal Art, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HE desire to 

please the eye is 
inherent in every- 
body. The ability 
to do it is obviously 
lacking in the ma- 
jority. These facts 
have been carefully 
considered of late by 





our business firms 
and museum direc- 
J. Winthrop Andrews tors. As a_ result 
anyone may now 


observe somewhere, what are considered 
pleasing arrangements of materials in 
costumes, home furnishings, etc. 

The arrangement of pictures on the 
wall and the adjustment of bric-a-brac 
on the mantel are two problems that 
frequently puzzle householders. While 
we may not be able to help directly, we 
can give the children practice in solving 
these problems. 

Most rooms in the modern apartment 
are small. This means narrow walls, 
low ceilings, and short distances. Much 
space is taken up by doors and windows. 
The light is often deficient. 
general limitations. 

The ideal place in which to work out 
the problem is the living room fitted up 
for the Domestic Art Course, but the 
ordinary class room will enable one to 
discuss and solve almost any problem 
found in the home. 


Such are 





As a class 
exercise, have elevations of walls drawn 
on the blackboard or on paper charts as 


Make an imitation room. 


illustrated. A number of small card- 
board rooms could be made for a group 
problem. An individual test is easily 
given by having elevations drawn at the 
desks. A class exercise is good to begin 
with, as the problems can be varied and 
Draw 
the elevations to scale. For pictures, 
use prints cut from magazines. These 
should be mounted on cardboard. The 
movable pictures enable one to find the 
most suitable placing by experiment. 

The laws governing the selection and 
arrangement of pictures should be de- 
veloped, not dictated. The approach 
can be obtained through the previous 
experience of the child in making fruit 
and landscape compositions, through 
the observation of numerous prints and 
by visits to museums. 


the criticisms observed by all. 


The wall, as a whole, determines the 
size of the picture. If the picture is too 
large it will tend to dwarf the size of 
(Fig. 1). To avoid this, a 
large space may be appropriately filled 
by using two or more smaller pictures 
(Fig. 2.) 

The eye level determines to a large 
extent the height of a picture. (The 
eye levels are shown in the illustrations, 
by dotted lines.) When a single picture 
is used, its center should be above the 
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the room. 


to form a group. 
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Diagrams of use in teaching the decorative arrangement of pictures upon a wall. 
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eye level. A group of pictures is treated 
as a unit. The larger picture is hung 
above the smaller one as the support is 
from the top. (Fig. 4.) A feeling of 
pre-eminence is given a picture by hav- 
ing it hang slightly above its normal 
position. A large picture, or a picture 
with strong contrasts or large simple 
masses, may be given the needed dis- 
tance by having it hang much above the 
eye level. Those having small figures 
or detail should be hung low as they 
entice one to examine them closely. 

The unit formed by a group of pic- 
tures is not pleasing unless a balance 
has been created. The formal balance, 
(shown in all but Fig. 4), is difficult 
enough for the average pupil. The in- 
formal balance (Fig. 4) may well be left 
as a last consideration. Avoid the 
oft-seen arrangement of one picture 
hanging high and the next one low. 
This is usually done to avoid a “stiff”’ 
appearance. Encourage variety, in- 
stead, by finely adjusted spaces. 

The breaking of the wall areas by 
doors and windows cannot be avoided. 
A larger picture or group of pictures is 
more allowable than would be possible 
on the same size wall without the doors 
and windows. 

It is possible to demonstrate, in any 
schoolroom, the necessity of considering 
the direction of light. Pictures having 
strong contrasts in value can be hung 
on the side of the room having windows, 
while the opposite wall can be used for 
the more subdued ones. 

An open area of wall space is as neces- 
sary as the wide expanse of lawns in our 
parks and suburbs. When the wall is 


broken by low picture moulding, by 
plate rails, or by a wainscot, only small 





pictures can be used. The wall is made 
to appear smaller by the breaking of its 
simple area. Besides the moulding 
and base-board, the placing of the pic- 
ture divides the wall into horizontal 
and vertical spaces. This must be 
considered in order to avoid monotony 
of space division. 

The top edge of a group of pictures 
forms a line when hung in a low room 
This is because it is not far from the 
eye level and is in close proximity to the 
horizontal line of the picture moulding 
and ceiling. (Fig. 4.) In the school- 
room, the lower edge of pictures forms 
a line, as the ceiling is far from the pic- 
tures and the blackboard moulding is 
near. 

The method of supporting pictures 
with cord may be represented in class 
by vertical lines. These lines are in 
harmony with the vertical edges of the 
picture and with the wall. Concealed 
hooks or push pins support the smaller 
pictures without the distraction of 
many cords. Hang pictures as flatly as 
possible. The picture becomes a wall 
decoration. This is especially needed 
in our small rooms. 

In teaching the arrangement of bric- 
a-brac on mantels the demonstration 
can be still more concrete than that of 
picture hanging. The actual objects 
can be brought to the classroom. Use 
the window sill, the top of the cupboard, 
the table top, or shelves, to represent 
a mantel. 

A preliminary lesson is necessary in 
order to determine what objects are 
suitable for the purpose. Children can 
be led to see that well-proportioned, 
graceful objects are to be preferred. 
Bright bits of color are not objectionable. 
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Diagrams of use in teaching the arrangement of the objects upon a mantel or upon the top of bookshelves. 
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Three objects are sufficient for most 
grammar grade pupils to use at one 
time. This will enable them to omit 
the easier solution of the problem, that 
of formal balance. This form of bal- 
ance is not as satisfactory in arranging 
the mantel as in hanging pictures. It 
would be well to begin with this balance 
if the study of picture hanging or some 
other kindred subject has not 
undertaken. This has been the invari- 
able arrangement of the parlor mantel 
used by our good New England house- 
wives. 


been 


The mantel can be considered as a 
unit, hence it should have a center of 
interest and subordinate parts. Select 
three objects from the many brought 
in by the pupils and teacher. One of 
these objects will be used as the center 
of attraction. This may be by reason 
of its large size, (Fig. 4), its brilliancy 
of color, (Fig. 3), or its character of 
design, (Fig. 2). The other objects 
chosen should not be duplicates, unless 
formal balance is desired. 

The problem is to obtain an informal 
balance of the three dissimilar objects. 
After placing the most attractive object 
in the center, the pupil will find that 


the larger object at the right can be 
nearer the center than the smaller one 
at the left, (Fig. 3). The explanation 
of this can be easily given the class by 
the illustration of the “see-saw.”’ In 
Figs. 1 and 2 the center of attraction 
is placed a little to one side of the actual 
center. This problem can be used if 
the class has shown its ability to master 
the simpler one. Omit it rather than 
have pupils feel that “luck” rather 
than “judgment’’ is necessary. 

In arranging a mantel, the difficult 
part lies in the fact that so much depends 
on the ability to weigh the attractive 
power of each object. Make this ‘ ‘feel- 
ing’’ more concrete. Give each object 
a number to designate its power of 
attraction. Thus in Fig. 1 the vase 
would be valued at 1, the picture 1%, 
and the clock 4. 

Collections of illustrations of bric- 
a-brac can take the place of the actual 
object. These, arranged and pasted on 
paper, form a good means of obtaining 
an individual test. 

Problems which are alive create, in 
themselves, an interest. The pupil sees 
an immediate application. They are 
worth while. 
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The George Washington at 
Richmond, Virginia 


By Houdon 


“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA HAVE CAUSED THIS 
STATUE TO BE ERECTED AS A MONUMENT OF AFFECTION AND GRATITUDE TO GEORGE 
WASHINGTON WHO ADDING TO THE ENDOWMENTS OF THE HERO,VIRTUES OF THE PA- 
TRIOT, AND EXERTING BOTH IN ESTABLISHING THE LIBERTIES OF HIS COUNTRY, HAS 
RENDERED HIS NAME DEAR TO HIS FELLOW CITIZENS AND GIVEN THE WORLD AN IMMOR- 


TAL EXAMPLE OF TRUE GLORY. 


DONE IN THE YEAR. OF CHRIST, ONE THOUSAND SEVEN 


HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT, AND IN THE YEAR OF THE COMMONWEALTH, THE TWELFTH.” 


ASHINGTON, in company with 
General Lafayette saw this 
statue of himself in place, in the rotunda 
of the Capitol of Virginia. Tradition 
points out the very spot where he stood. 
In all probability he did not get so fine 
a view as that shown in the plate, for 
Mr. W. W. Foster, of Richmond, the 
photographer who made the negative 
at the request of the Scoot Arts Mac- 
AZINE, had to build a stage for his cam- 
era to bring it to the level which shows 
the entire figure at its best. It is safe 
to say that this plate is from the finest 
photograph ever made of this world- 
famous masterpiece. 

The sculptor has represented Wash- 
ington as the First Citizen of the Repub- 
lic. He stands by the draped fasces, 
an old Roman symbol of e pluribus 
unum. His sword, no longer needed, 
hangs by its side. To recall to every 


observer his brilliant military career 
he is spurred and wears his epaulettes; 
but having won peace, he carries only 
his walking stick. The athletic body is 
of heroic proportions, eight heads high, 
according to the best Greek canon. 
The pose is at once vigorous and grace- 
ful. The face is that of a statesman 
who sees far into the future. The 
Washington of history is here an ever- 
living reality. 

Jean Antoine Houdon, the sculptor, 
who produced this masterpiece, was 
born in Versailles, in 1741. At eighteen 
he won the grand prize of the French 
Academy for sculpture, and went to 
Rome, where he ‘studied for ten years. 
Franklin invited him to America, where 
he made the Statue of Washington and 
the bust of Lafayette for the Capitol 
at Richmond, by order of the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia in 1788. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Howpon. 
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EARLY SPRING AS SEEN BY THE POETS 








EARLY SPRING AS SEEN BY THE 
POETS 


ISS Abby P. 

Churchill, au- 
thor of “Birds in 
Literature,’’ a teach- 
er of experience, in 
the grades, as a 
specialist in drawing 
and in’ nature study, 
as a supervisor, and 
as a member of the 
Faculty of the State 
Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass., begins in this number 
to quote beautiful word pictures from 
literature, of special value in the school 
work of the month. —Editor. 








Abby P. Churchill 


And though on plain and hill 
Tis winter, winter still, 
There’s something seems to say 
That winter’s had its day, 
And all this changing tint, 
This whispering stir and hint 
Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the spring. 
Nora Perry. 


lhe snow drifts which have lain so long, 
Haunting the hidden nooks, 

Like guilty ghosts have slipped away, 
Unseen, into the brooks. 


T. B. Read 


Where in the field the melted snow 
Leaves hollows warm and wet, 
Ere many days will sweetly blow 
The first blue violet. 
Elizabeth Akers. 


Cloud clearing geese to the lakes are a-steering. 


Pretty pussy willows, 
Lighting up the bushes 
With thy touch of silver. 
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The wee willow pussies are climbing the trees. 


The silver willlow buds are ripe. 


The willow buds in silver. 


March is merry 
March is mad, 
March is gay, 
And March is sad. 


In the dark silence of her chambers low 
March works out sweeter things than mortals 
know. 


O March that blusters and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps glows! 
Beauty you summon from winter’s snows, 
And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 


Who said that March was a scold and a shrew? 
Who said she had nothing on earth to do 
But tempests and furies and rages to brew? 
Why look at the wealth she has lavished on you! 


Through the clear sky of March, 
Blue to the topmost arch, 
The crow, harsh clamoring, sails. 


The jay his jingling bell has struck. 
Rollicking robin is here again. 


The robin and the bluebird now 
We gladly welcome home. 


When the bluebird brings the spring 
Is it pinned beneath his wing? 


The sweet song sparrow cries “Spring! It is 
Spring! 
Celia Thazter. 


Ah, March! We know thou art 
Kind hearted, spite of ug!y looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing 
April’s violets. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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The blackbirds make the maples ring The crocus rose from her snowy bed 
With social cheer and jubilee. As she felt the spring’s caresses. 


Phoebe Cary. 





The redwing flutes his o-ja-lee. 
Emerson There’s something in the air 

; That’s new and sweet and rare, 

Hang out your flags, birch and willow! 
Shake out your red tassels, larch! 

Up blades of grass, from your pillow! 
Hear who is calling you—March! 


A scent of summer things, 

A whir as if of wings 

There’s something too, that’s new 
In the color of the blue 

Lucy Larcom. That’s in the morning sky 


- ; : Before the sun is high. 
lhe spendthrift crocus, bursting from the mold - —? 


7 . ° . ° N ora Pert y. 
Naked and shivering with his cup of gold. y 


All the woodland path is broken 
By warm tints along the way. 


Dora Read Goodale. 


Swelled with new life, the darkening elm on high 
Prints her thick buds against the spotted sky. 


When sprout the elm buds, Spring is near. 
All the world is full of fun, 


The southern slopes are fringed with tender Everything is bright and free. 
green. O. W. Holmes. William Brunton. 
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Good Ideas From Everywhere’ 


GIVE THE PEOPLE WHAT THEY WANT AND THEN LEAD THEM AS 
THEY DRIVE YOU. J. A. C. Chandler, Supt. of Schools, Richmond, Va. 


(CHILDREN feel spring in the air and begin 

to play marbles and to jump rope even 
before the first blackbird arrives and the first 
frog peeps. Wise teachers work with nature, 
not against her. The awakening of the wild 
life is the inevitable topic in March and April. 


KITES FOR THE MARCH WINDS. 
During the windy month the children will 
enjoy making kites. These may be made by 
folding a twelve-inch square of bogus paper, 
as shown at aandb, PlateI. The tail is made 
by crumpling squares of colored tissue paper 
and knotting them together with red string. 


A PICTURE OF A FLYING KITE is effee- 
tive. Color a sky surface blue, holding the 
crayon very lightly so as to give a cloudy 
effect. Paste the little red kite and draw the 
tail and string. Spare directions. The result 
cannot be very bad. See 1, Plate I. 


THE SPRING SKY. Before the days are 
too long call attention to the moon and stars, 
ind picture them by cutting various skylines 
from black paper. Paste these on a sky of 
dark blue paper and add a silver moon repre- 
senting, in different pictures, the full, half, or 
quarter moon, as observed in nature. Mount 
on gray. See Fig. 2, Plate I. 


TOY WINDOW BOXES. While the bulbs 
are blooming the children may make window 
boxes as shown at 3 and 4, Plate I. The strip 
of paper is folded and the crocuses cut like a 
string of dolls, and, after coloring with paint or 
crayon, are pasted to form a square box with- 
out a bottom. ; 8. S. H. 


1 The Editor invites contributions to this Department. 


REAL FLOWER POTS. Early in the 
Spring we make our little flower pots and really 
grow nasturtiums in them which the children 
may take home when the plants are about three 
inches tall. 

We first make a big ball of clay and flatten it by pres- 
sure. Pounding is likely to make weak spots. 

Upon this we place a low tin dish such as we use for 
paint or glue. By holding this firmly we can cover the 
sides with clay making a secure and fairly thick fastening 
around the base. 

If we are careful not to let the clay overlap the rim of 
the tin we can go around the edge with a sharp knife and 
by loosening it slowly pull out the dish. Then it is neces- 
sary to pat and smooth away the disturbance such a pull 
has caused. With the dull end of a common lead pencil 
we make a hole in the bottom for drainage. 

After drying in the sun or over night the pots are 
painted a pretty soft green with water colors. The 
next day they have a coat of varnish and are dried 
over night again. 

I have always used nasturtiums (only 5 or 
6 seeds for a pot) as they come up well with 
gentle watering each day and plenty of sun. 
As the soil is thin I do not soak the plants for 
that only spoils the pots. BETSY BEAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE YOUNGEST 
Plate 1] shows the familiar stage properties 
of “The Three Bears” reduced to symbols so 
simple that even a backward child might use 
them. These come from a kindergartner, 
M. Agnes Foster, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


ANIMAL PAPER CUTTING. In their 
earlier years all the children like paper cutting. 
To bright boys and girls, the idea of a plate 
with animal forms suggesting the regularity 
of trained animals, appeals directly. See 
Plate III. 


Brief accounts of successful projects accomplished, with 


samples of pupils’ work will be promptly acknowledged and if published will be paid for in cash. Send them addressed to 
The Editor, ScHoot Arts MaGaztne, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Purate I. Diagrams illustrating work possible with the youngest children. 
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See if you can draw this story. 


ie 
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Can you tell which bowl belongs to papa bear? 
Can you find the balsy bear's chair? 


Where is the baby bear's bed? 
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Puiate III. 


The Piates are cut by the teacher, the circle in the 
center is made by the child with the aid of a compass. 
Many animal forms are cut without tracing until a good 
one is the result and then from this one all others are cut 
to obtain accuracy in design. 

For a dull child, not having the keen observation of 
a bright child, it is necessary to introduce to the eye some 
more pronounced form. Fifty or more cups and saucers 


Animal units in design for children 6 to 8 years of age. 


Originals furnished by Nancy Beyer. 


are cut from an “Art China” catalogue. They will be 
about the size of a twenty-five cent piece, mounted on 
small mounts and given to each child; the usual class 
discussion follows. The discussion leads to the size 
required for the cutting. Naturally the cup and saucer 
should be large enough to hold a real cup of coffee or milk! 
Here is a development of feeling for size as well as shape 
and of comparison of shape and size. Each part, cup, 
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Prate IV. 1, Little half chick bids good-bye to his mother. 2, The fire asks him to give it some sticks to keep it 


from dying, but he has no time. 3, He arrives at the King’s Castle and meets the cook coming down the steps 
briginals furnished by Florence E. Boyd. 4, The fable of the Stork and the Fox. 
\k drawn from life. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Originals from Duluth, Minn. 5, An 
6, A Horse from life 


Original furnished by Miss Elsie Bowman, Pueblo, Colo. 


Original from 
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saucer, and handle, are cut separately and placed to- 
gether when mounted. 

Following such a problem can be given the pitcher 
The idea is a pitcher to hold the milk for the cat. 

Plate III shows decorations according to the 
children’s idea, so the decoration of the parrots 
has significance inasmuch as, “the cat and par- 
rot were very good friends.”” NANCY BEYER. 

TELLING STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


Plate IV shows the work of four different chil- 
dren in four different grades. The first three 


The fifth drawing, the elk, was drawn fro: 
life by Wana Peterson, a second grade pupi 
Pueblo, Colorado. 

The sixth is also from Duluth, drawn b 
Charles Macela. It is an unusual piece o 
foreshortening for a fourth grade boy to achieve 
and received a first premium at the fair. 


BIRD BOOKLETS. The possible variety 
is without limit. Plate V shows the cover and 
end paper for a bird booklet by Myrtle Beck 





Pirate V A book cover and end papers Orig 


illustrations are selected from a set of eight, 
which came to the office with the following 
letter from Decatur, Illinois. 


“T am sending in another package some free hand 
cutting by children in my 1-A Class, illustrating the story 
of *‘ Little Half Chick." The story was told to them and 
they were asked to cut the first part, where he tells his 
mother goodby, and they were allowed to put into their 
picture anything they wished—simply illustrating thei: 
own idea of his farewell. The best cutting was chosen 
for our mounting. In this way each part of the story 
was cut, each child cutting each part. So our mounted 
story is made by as many different children as there are 
cuttings—and each is the child's own interpretation of 
the story. Miss Fanny Carleton Dicke, Supervisor of 
Drawing in our schools, asked me to send some of my 
cuttings to you, thinking you may be able to use them 
in Scnoou Arts. I hope you may find use for them 


The fourth comes from a fourth grade pupil, 
William Maki, Duluth, Minnesota. It re- 
ceived a second premium at the county fair. 





nal from Miss Olivia FP. Keach, Baltimore, Md 


a fourth grade pupil, Baltimore, Md. Notice 
the allowance for binding 


TREE STUDIES. During the first warm 
days, before the new leaves come, is perhaps 
the best time of all the year for making tree 
studies. Plate VI, from Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, shows the work of fifth grade pupils, 
studies to show the difference between decidu- 
ous and evergreen trees. 


JOINTED FIGURES. Plate VII contains 
the outlines of the parts to make a Teddy Bear, 
and a Stifflegged Boy. The bear came to us 
from Florence H. Russell, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Ipswich, Mass. The boy from William 
V. Winslow, Supervisor of Manual] Arts, Ad- 
ams, Massachusetts. Mr. Winslow furnished 
also the Limberlegged Boy of Plate VIII. 
Plate VIII shows all three figures put together. 
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Brass fasteners or beads and thread may be 
ised for the joints. These figures afford no 
end of amusement, arranged in action,’ singly 
and in groups. They are excellent models 
from which to draw figures in action for use 














in illustration. 
Winslow. 


Here is the testimony of Mr. 


We have found the figure which I enclose a great help 
The teacher fas- 
»ns it to a board in the front of the room and the class 
In this way we are able to get action 
sketches which inspire our lower grades to good work in 
lustration. The little figure is interesting to the pupils 
f the upper grades as well as to those in the lower anes, 
id we have used it to advantage in the high school. 
[ think any supervisor or grade teacher in drawing will 
find this little manikin an advantage. " 


A WINDMILL OF PAPER. The mill with 
ts yard, in which horses are kept while waiting 
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our grade classes in figure drawing. 


lraw from it. 








 origirial of this mill! 


to be loaded, Plate IX, was designed by Mr. 
Bailey. It-can be made from one shect of 
paper 9”x 12". The-pasting of all the squares 
together to form the floor ef.the yard give 
sufficient. weight to make the mill stand secure- 


ee a 


‘ 


Pirate VI. Tree studies such as eleven year old pupils can produce. Orfyinals from Brattleboro, Vermont 


ly, The wind6éws and-dodrs may_be opened 
hd closed TheMiller of the Dee dWged the 
XY 


X 

MARCH DECORATIONS. Plate X gives 
two designs by Ronald F. Davis of Cambridge, 
which might be used with an appropriate quo- 
tation, well lettered, or with the March cfélen- 
dar. Mr. Dayjis,formerly Supervisor of/Man- 
ual Arts, Wilmington, Delaware, is inthe habit 
of waking such designs as this on the black- 
board, to incite both teachers and pupils to 
attempt similar work. 
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Puate VII. Parts ofa Teddy Bear. A, right arm; B, left arm; C, head and body; D, right leg; E, left 
leg. The parts of a Stifflegged Boy. 1, left arm; 2, right arm; 3, head; 4, body; 5, right leg; 6, left leg. 
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ABCD] 
REPRESENT THE 
ASSEMBLED PARTS 











Puate VIII. The parts of an Athletic Boy. 1 head; 2, body; 3, left arm; 4, 
right arm; 5, left upper legz> 6, left upper leg; 7, left lower leg; 8, right lower leg. 
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ANIMAL MONOGRAMS. That is the 
title given to the monograms shown in Plate 
XI, made by pupils under the direction ef 
Annie G. Inman, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss In- 
man finds that the problem of combining the 
pupils’ own initials with some animal form, of 
personal interest, is both fascinating and profit- 
able. 




























CONSTRNCTION LINES —— 


is the “back to nature movement”’ among the birds 
Where did they nest before civilized man inhabited this 
country? In hollow trees; woodpeckers and their kind 
boring their own in dead trees. Now such suitabl 
places are fast disappearing under the pruning and slash- 
ing axe of man. 


They are given as examples, residences ac- 
ceptable to birds and bird lovers alike. Sim- 
ilar houses might be made of almost any suit- 
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Prats IX. A windmill designed by Mr. Bailey. 
BIRD PORTRAITS. Plate XII shows able material,—slabs, weathered boards, etc., 


unusually thoughtful and skilful drawings of 
birds from Birmingham, Alabama, by seventh 
grade pupils, having had but one year’s super- 
vision under Lenore Austin Eldred. 


RUSTIC BIRD HOUSES. Plate XIII 
interprets in line five of the bird houses made 
and sold by the Crescent Company of Bird- 
ville, Toms River, New Jersey. Of them the 
advertising pamphlet says: 

There are several things to be said in favor of Rustic 


Bird Houses, particularly of the sweet smelling, Jersey 
Cedar, which is a disinfectant :n itself. If you are suffi- 


ciently interested, nail up a Rustic House alongside a 
brightly painted one, and see which they will select. It 





by manual training boys, anywhere. 


DECORATIVE BORDERS. Plate XIV. 
shows two of them appropriate to the early 
spring, by Ronald F. Davis. These might be 
copies for the upper part of the blackboard, 
used as ornamental bands on book covers, or 
as furnishing material for head and tail pieces. 


ILLUSTRATION INVOLVING ANIMAL 
DRAWING. Ernest Perrin, the teacher of 
the school in Aguadilla is but one year out of 
high school and has had no normal or art train- 
ing but he has worked out a whole correlation, 
making use of the sand table, drawing and 
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Piate XI. Totem monograms by Irene R. Muir, Mary Noblet, Vilma MaLucky, Emma 
L. Mann, Bernice H. Dunn, Lucile Couch, Mildred A. Walter, Florence Gerkap, and 
Isabel Wallace, pupils under the instruction of Miss Annie G. Inman, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Puate XII, Bird portraits ty children averaging thirteen 
years old, under the direction of Miss Eldred, Birmingham, Ala 
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MARTIN HOUSE 





Puiate XIII. Rustic bird houses, manufactured and for sale by the Crescent Company of Birdville, Toms River, N. J. 
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Prats XIV. Two borders suitable for the blackboard. By Ronald F. Davis, Cambridge, Mass. 


handicraft, and involving arithmetic, Eng- 
lish and history, based on a Philippino rhyme, 
a rough translation of which is as follows: 


This is the house of Juan Lopez. 


These are the sacks, all in a row 
Of rice and beans, 
That lie in the house of Juan Lopes, 


These are the men who work all day 
To carry the sacks of rice and beans, 
All in a row, 

That lie in the house of Juan Lopez. 


These are the carts that bring the sacks 
To the men who work all day 

To carry the sacks of rice and beans, 
All in a row, 

That lie in the house of Juan Lopes. 


These are the oxen with crooked horns, 
Who haul the carts that bring the sacks 
To the men who work all day 

To carry the sacks of rice and beans, 
All in a row, 

That lie in the house of Juan Lopes. 
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These are the men with sticks in their hands, 
That drive the oxen with crooked horns, 
Who haul the carts that bring the sacks 

To the men who work all day 

To carry the sacks of rice and beans, 

All in a row, 

That lie in the house of Juan Lopez. 


And here is the ship all bright with paint 
From the United States, 

Which brought the sacks 

To the men with sticks in their hands 
Who drive the oxen with crooked horns, 
Who haul the carts that bring the sacks 
To the men who work all day 

To carry the sacks of rice and beans, 
All in a row, 

That lie in the house of Juan Lopez. 
And which will carry them away. 


This has been adapted to include almost 
every sort of merchandise produced in the vil- 
lage. Plate XV gives a reproduction of some 
of this teacher’s sketches to show his pupils 
how to go at the making of illustrations. The 
originals were furnished by Miss Floy Campbell 
of Rio Piedras. 
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Puate XV. Sketches made by a Philippine teacher to show his pupils how to do it. 


THE SPRING PEEPER. What do you 
really know about him? Plate XV will show 
you how he appears at different moments of 
his eventful life, and the following by Mr. 
Poole will give added information: 


One of the very first heralds of spring is the diminutive 
hyla or spring peeper, whose loud, penetrating “peep” 


fills the marshes and lowlands long before the snow banks 
have shrunken to any great extent 

In some years they begin their spring chorus early in 
March, singing from some shallow ditch or pool formed 
by the melting snows. The voice of the hylais altogether 
out of proportion to his size, and may be heard at a dis- 
tance of ha'f a mile or more. 

Upon our approaching too closely to the hylas’ retreat, 
suddenly every voice becomes hushed, and we may 
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- - THE PEEPING - 
“ -~FROG ~ 


(HYLA PICKERING!!) 





Back, SHowinG St. ANDREW'S 


Cross. 


CAPTURING AN INSECT. 


SLEEPING THROUGH 


THE WINTER . 








EaasS ATTACHED 









. TADPOLE AT | WEEK 
To WATER-PLANT. 








TADPOLE 
AT IMonrTH 


E.L.Pooxe. TADPOLE Reapy To Leave THe WaTER 


+, = 
AT 2MonrTHS. 


Pirate XVI. The history of the peeping frog, drawn by Earl L. Poole, Philadelphia 
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SUGGESTIVE ARRANGEMENT OF LETTERING FOR 
PLATES AND EXAMINATION SHEETS. ALL DESIGN 


SHEETS REQUIRE A TITLE: AS THE ABOVE SHEET. 


LET TERS MUST BE LEGIBLE AND OF G@DD FORM 


“rie J* 











Pirate XVII. Plates of good lettering, by Harry W. Jacobs, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Correggio. 1524. 





Michelangelo. 1475 





Lanelseer. 1802. 
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Rosa Bonheur. 1822. 








Wm. Morris. 1354. 

















28| Raphael . 1435. 
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Puare XIX. A blackboard calendar for March 
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rch in vain for the tiny singers, many of which sink 

the bottom of the pool, or sit in the shallow water, 

th only their eyes above the surface. 

Upon sitting quietly for some time one is frequently 

le to locate the peeper; or, better still, by raking among 
the dead leaves and grass along the edge of the pool, he 

iy be able to capture one, which, if taken home and 
treated well, may favor its captor by singing. 

It will swell out its tiny throat like a toy balloon, and 

ake a noise which is almost deafening at close range. 

The hylas sing day and night, until late in April, when 
they restrict their concert to cloudy days and late after- 
noon and evening. 

In early May they become silent, and remain in seclu- 
sion for about six weeks, under the leaves of the wood- 
land floor. 

The color of the hyla varies from ashy to yellowish 
brown, being marked on the back with a darker patch, 
somewhat in the form of a St. Andrew's cross. The 
males are usually under one inch in length, while the 
females average a little over; the former predominating 
in numbers. 

The toes have small knobs on the tips, although these 
ire not so pronounced as in the tree toads. They are of 
great assistance in climbing. 

The eggs are laid from late March to early May and 
ire usually attached singly to plants or grasses in the 
water. Sometimes, however, they are laid in small 

lusters. 

They are about one-twelfth of an inch in diameter, 
surrounded by a sticky gelatinous mass. These eggs 
hatch in from six to twelve days, becoming tiny black 
tadpoles, which attach themselves to some nearby bit of 
vegetation, upon which they feed by means of horny 
plates with which the jaws are fitted. The gills are on 
the outside at first, but later shrivel up, being superseded 
by internal ones. 

The water is drawn in at the mouth and nostrils and 
passes over the gills, which extract the free oxygen from 
t, when it is passed out at the breathing pore at the left 

de. 

By the time the tadpole is seven weeks old the legs 
egin to appear, first the hind and then the front, and the 
tail begins to shrivel up. The tadpole at this time is 
ibout one inch long, but two-thirds of this is occupied 
by the tail. 

At this time many of the tadpoles are eaten by fishes, 
frogs, newts, water spiders, leeches, water beetles and 
dragonfly nymphs; many are also killed by the drying up 
f the pool in which they live. If this evaporation takes 
place slowly, however, the pollywogs merely develop 
more rapidly and leave the water in a more undeveloped 

ondition. 

After taking to the land the young hylas travel over- 
land, and do not enter the water again until the following 
spring. They live on tree-trunks, under ferns or bushes, 
or under the leaves, where they pass the winter in a dor- 
mant condition. 

The food of the hyla consists of small insects, snails 
and worms, etc. 


GOOD LETTERING. Ten years ago who- 
ever thought about the proper lettering of ex- 
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amination papers? The world moves! Here- 
after the Board of Regents, State of New York, 
will allow in examinations eight credits out of 
one hundred for good lettering. Harry W. 
Jacobs, Supervisor of Manual Arts, Buffalo, 
has prepared for the use of his teachers a chart 
designed to meet the Regents requirements in 
lettering. Mr. Jacobs kindly allows the repro- 
duction of his chart in the Scuoont Arts Mac- 
AzINE. Plate XVII shows not only how to 
produce good lettering but how to apply it to 
sheets of drawings. 


BOOK COVER DESIGNS. Plate XVIII 
gives four cover designs by Ronald F. Davis, 
making use of the early spring material. The 
designs are to be commended for their drawn 
character. Since learning the decorative value 
of “squared-up”’ units, many teachers have 
worked them beyond the limit. Patterns that 
suggest weaving or mosaic have appeared in the 
realm of paper cutting, stenciling, metal work- 
ing, block printing, china decoration, etc., 
where the squared-up pattern has no excuse 
for being. In the realm of linear design for 
zine etching, many of the elements of beauty 
presented by nature may be preserved. 
of movement, suggestiveness of line, need not 
be sacrificed. These designs are intended for 
enrichment with color. 


Grace 


A MARCH CALENDAR. Plate XIX con- 
tinues the series designed by Mr. Bailey. The 
decorative border celebrates the arrival of the 
red-wings upon the budding bushes along the 
meadow brook. 

One teacher writes: 

It might interest you to know that we leave the bird 
part of the calendars on the board, adding the next 
month’s in the adjoining space. We hope at the end of 
the school year to have, in that way, a continuous border 


of birds, and also a little knowledge of the ten birds them- 
sel ves. 


PENCIL RENDERING. The birds, with 
their diverse textures,—feathers of different 
kinds, beak, legs, claws,—are ideal models for 
advanced work in pencil. Plate XX shows a 
robin in three different positions, drawn from 
the live bird, by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. Such 
drawings are worth the closest study. Notice 
how well Miss Cleaveland has suggested the 
fluff of the breast feathers, the stiffness of the 
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Pirate XXI._ Designs like these are produced with great delight by the pupils of Estelle Stinchfield, Denver, Colo. 
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ing feathers, the tense anatomy of leg and 
aw, and the bright jewel-like quality of the 
ANIMAL MOTIFS IN DECORATION. 
Plate X XI shows three border designs made by 
igh school pupils under the instruction of 
Miss Estelle Stinchfield, of Denver, Colorado. 
[hey are inspired by Nursery Tales,—The 
Od Woman with a Carving Knife, the Three 
Little Pigs, and Billy Goat Gruff. The origi- 
nals displayed pleasing color schemes worked 


Bailey making use of animal motifs. 

1. The mounting in pierced and hammered 
brass of an antique Egyptian head with wings 
suggested by the form of the ancient winged 
globe. 2. A chatelaine in pierced and ham- 
mered silver, a symbolic design making use 
of the hour glass as a setting for two scarabs, 
“wings of time.”” These were made by Mary 
L. Patrick, Wellesley, Mass. 3. A pendant 
for a necklace with grotesque turtle motif as a 
setting for a moss agate. 4. A silver setting 


for a moonstone with a night moth as motif. 
5. A turquoise with silver mounting suggested 
by a spider. These three were made by Law- 
rence H. Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 


out with black backgrounds. 


ANIMAL MOTIF IN JEWELRY, Plate 
XXII. Five designs for jewelry by Mr. 
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BLAND AS THE MORNING’S BREATH OF JUNE, 
THE SOUTHWEST BREEZES PLAY, 

AND THROUGH ITS HAZE THE WINTER NOON 
SEEMS WARM AS SUMMER’S DAY. 


THE FOX HIS HILLSIDE DEN FORSAKES; 
THE MUSKRAT LEAVES HIS NOOK; 

THE BLUEBIRD, IN THE MEADOW BRAKES, 
IS SINGING WITH THE BROOK. 


“BEAR UP, O MOTHER NATURE!”’ CRY 
BIRD, BREEZE, AND STREAMLET FREE, 
“OUR WINTER VOICES PROHPESY 
OF SUMMER DAYS TO THEE.” 


a) 
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REVIVING HOPE AND FAITH, THEY SHOW 
THE SOUL ITS LIVING POWERS, 
AND HOW BENEATH THE WINTER’S SNOW 
LIE GERMS OF SUMMER FLOWERS. 
Selected 
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Successful Work in Rural Schools 


By Fiorence M. Lane 
Professor of Rural Education, First District Normal Schooi 
Kirksville, Missouri 

HE art lessons in March will again be 

planned for the entire school together 
In January and February the lessons dealt with 
certain principles of perspective. The children 
learned that surfaces which recede, or go from 
the observer, appear narrower than they actu- 
ally are (are foreshortened), the degree of this 
foreshortening depending on the distance which 
the observer’s eye is above or below such sur- 
face. They learned also that vertical lines 
retain their true position, while parallel lines 
running back into the picture appear to come 
together (or converge) meeting, usually, at the 
eye level. 

The main object in the March lessons will be 
to teach another rule of perspective by leading 
the children to see that distance may be rep- 
resented by drawing objects smaller than sim- 
ilar ones in the foreground and by placing them 
higher on the picture plane than nearby ones. 
This latter point has been touched upon in 
Lesson XVI but may now be developed in a 
different connection. 


ART LESSON XXIII. Ist week in March 

Group: Entire school. 

Subject: An imaginative drawing (based upon nature 
observation) to illustrate some story or poem. 

Aim: To lead children to apply art principles learned 
during the year to imaginative drawing, and to develop 
the idea of aerial perspective. 

Materials Paper and crayons. 

Method: “Let us remember some of the rules we found 
last fall for making beautiful designs.” 

The children will recall repeating things (repetition) 
and little and big (variation). 

“Did you ever see anything repeated out of doors?"’ 

Fence posts, trees, corn shocks, etc., will be thought of 

‘Let us then look out of the window at the trees which 
we can see. Look at those nearby first. How does a 
tree grow out of the ground? How are its branches at- 
tached to the trunk?” The children wil! see that the tree 
trunk is a little larger as it nears the ground where it 
spreads out to meet the roots under the surface. 

They should also note that the branches grow at a 
slight slant from the main trunk and the line where trunk 
and branch join is not an abrupt angle. Through ques- 
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tioning the children concerning what they see, get the: 
to make these statements for themselves. 

Now have them notice the apparent height of nearby 
trees. They are sometimes as high as a house, or higher 
“Look at far away trees. Shut one eye and hold one hand 
before the other eye. Can you cover a nearby tree? 
Can you cover a distant tree? Try with your thum! 
alone to see how much you can cover on nearby and dis 
tant trees.” Thus the children may see that distant ob- 
jects look small, while similar ones nearby may look large 

In case any school is so miserably situated that no trees 
are visible from any of its windows, try to discover this 
rule by looking at nearby houses or hay stacks or tele- 
phone poles, or even fence posts, compariag them wit 
similar ones at a distance. 

Notice one more thing now. Get the children to see 
that small branches extend from heavy ones and then 
twigs from these. In drawing trees children often cut 
off all branches abruptly. March days are too cold to 
allow the scholars to go out of doors to make a careful 
sketch of one tree. But by filling the thoughts from these 
observations at the window, material will be gathered 
for the drawing at the seats 

Read some good selection or put two or three upon the 
board. It may be that these have come in with the liter- 
ature work, in which case, the children have already dis- 
cussed their meanings. 

A quotation which little folks, as well as older ones, 
love to illustrate is that from Hiawatha, which runs as 
follows: 

** By the shores of Gitche Gumee 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis 
Dark behind it rose the forest 

Rose the black and gloomy pine trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them, 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea-W ater."’ 


See Figures 1 and 2 in the Plate. 


Longfellow’s “ Evangeline’ 
for such use, as: 

“This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct 
in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 
bosoms.” 
These from Sidney Lanier may be a little too hard for 
the younger children, but are full of beauty— 
“O braided dusks of the oak and woven shades of the 
vine, 

While the riotous noon-day sun of the June-day long 
did shine 

Ye held me fast in your hearts and I held you fast in 


mine.” 
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SUCCESSFUL WORK IN RURAL SCHOOLS 








1, An illustration of the effects of distance, such as children ten years old can be taught 
to achieve. 2, The same principle illustrated by the work of a pupil 12 years old. 
3, A Dutch sand table scene, by pupils under the direction of Miss Florence M. Lane. 


and 

“Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that myriad-cloven 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs—” 


The hour will be nearly gone when the poem has been 
liseussed and its picture described by the children. If, 
ywever, they can have even ten minutes left, in which to 
egin their illustrative drawings, the inspiration of the 
lay will be caught sufficiently so that the work can go 
rward during the next drawing lesson. 


‘ 
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CRAFT LESSON XXIII. ist week in March 


Group: I. 

Subject: Wind Mills. 

Aim: A correlation with nature study and geography. 

Materials: Paper, pins, little sticks, a long box, cray- 
ons, scissors. 

Methods: All children love to make little pinwheels 
and these can be easily constructed by the little ones. 
When mounted on the end of a stick they will turn on the 
pin if the little children blow upon them or run with them. 
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Older children in the group may like to make a wind- 
mill upon a tower. A corset tox makes a good tower 
house. Cut windows in the sides, mount the windmill 
upon one side near the top, in such a way that if it is 
placed over a register or heuter the mill will turn. Cut 
a miller from paper, also little bags of wheat and flour. 
A pasteboard box wagon with spool wheels to draw the 
bags to and from the mill, with paper horses and a paper 
man for a driver, will add to the possibilities of the play. 
Empty spools may be used for barrels of flour. 

A trip to a real flour mill, if one is nearby, will give the 
children a background for understanding this study bet- 
ter, though flour mills are not nowadays run by wind 
power. If, in your community, such mills are used for 
pumping water, let the children construct a barn with 
stock to be watered at a trough, which they shall make, 
and paper men carrying milk buckets may be added to 
the scene. Even if this construction is pretty rude, it 
will help the children to think and to see more truly. 
The sand table may be used as a background. 

Groups: II and III. 

Subject: Garden plans. 

Aim: Development of methodical ideas concerning 
garden work, review of ideas developed last fall concern- 
ing drawing to scale. 

Materials: Yard sticks, string, pencils, paper, rulers. 

Method: The teacher should go out into the school 
yard with the older boys and girls to plan where would 
be the best place to locate the school garden. Its placing 
will depend somewhat upon the size of the school grounds, 
and upon the nature of the garden desired. If it is to be 
a flower garden or ornamental planting, it may fill in 
corners around the school building. If it is to be an 
experimental plot, it will be best toward the back of the 
grounds, but it must not spoil the playground or be un- 
duly shaded with trees. 

Government bulletins will give considerable help. 

“School Gardens” by U. 8. Bureau of Education, 1900, 
Washington, D. C. Bulletin, is one such. 

Hemenway's book, “How to Make School Gardens," 
published by Doubleday, is helpful 

Having decided on the size of the plot, determine 
whether the garden shall be worked as a community 
project by all of the children together, by classes together, 
or by individual children, each with his own garden. 
Plan the paths and beds in general. Then let the chil- 
dren go indoors, draw the girden to scale and plan it, 
each as he thinks best, labeling beds with names of plants 
which should grow in them. 

This will take an entire period. 


ART LESSON XXIV. 


Group: Entire school. 

Subject: A continuation of last week's work. 

Aim: Same 

Materials: Same. 

Method: Recall the quotation chosen last week for 
illustrative purposes, talking over its main points. If 
any children have gone far enough with their drawings 
to have something suggestive for the others, show those 
drawings to the pupils. Let all give helpful criticisms 
if possible. 

The little folks will probably finish first, and, in all 
likelihood, will not have joined the branches to the 


2nd week in March 


trunks, properly, will not have trees in the backgr 
smaller than those nearby, or will have a stiff arra: 
ment. Such children can be called to the window tw | 


at these points again. They will like to make another tr 


In case time is left at the end of the hour, put up al 


the pictures, one row at a time for the children to » 
Let the pupils decide which tells the story of the po 
best 


CRAFT LESSON XXIV. 
Group: I. 
Wind mills of Holland. 


Aim: A correlation with geography and literatur 
Materials: 


2nd week in March 
Subject: 


All of the pictures available to iUlustra 
Holland 
material.) 
the Plate 

Method: Let the children construct a wind mill, 
Dutch miller, a Dutch house, with a stork’s nest on tl 
chimney, Dutch children, » milk cart drawn by a dog 
with copper milk cans in the cart. This lesson shou 
be prepared for by talking over these points during th: 
oral Eng'ish lesson ,or opeving exercises, an‘ during the 
reading lesson, gathering available material from reading 
books. 

The words from this quaint lullaby may suggest many 
things to the children— 


life in (Often the reading books give go 


Paper, crayons, scissors. See Figure 3 


“Far over the water so blue and deep 
The little Dutch babies are going to sleep; 
Bright yellow tulips are nodding their heads 
And fluffy young ducks are safe in their beds, 
While slowly the windmills go whirling around, 
Go whirling around. 


“Far over the waters the sails are furled, 
And the stars peep out on a sleepy world; 
The moo-cows moo softly beneath the trees, 
And the white sheep drouse in the evening breeze, 
While slowly the windmills go whirling around, 
Go whirling around.” 


II and III. 


Garden plans. 


Groups: 

Subject: 

Aim: Same as last week. 

Materials: Seed catalogues, and plans (made by chil 
dren). 

The teacher should have looked over the garden plans 
and have some chosen for discussion. Let the ones who 

All of the older 
children with the teacher should form a council to decide 
upon the best plan. 

Then let the children estimate from the seed catalogues 


drew them place them upon the board 


how many seeds they will need to buy. This estimate 
should later be carefully compared with the advice of 
the neighbor who knows most about gardening. Money 
for the seeds may be raised by a school entertainment or 
contributed by the children or their parents. When 
estimates for seeds are complete, the children may write 
to order those which wi!l be needed. 


ART LESSON XXV. 3rd week in March 


Group: Entire school. 

Subjec.: Further tree studies 

Aim: Development of finer discernment and art 
appreciation. 
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Material: This will vary according to which of three 

ys this work is carried forward. If studies of indi- 

jual trees and their characteristics is to be made have 
t hand: = 

All the pictures of typical trees which teacher and 
yupils can gather, and 

Ordinary drawing materials (making a nature study 
correlation). 

If another poem is to be illustrated, or a subject like 
“The Coming of Spring” pictured out, have paper and 
crayons at hand. (This makes a literature correlation.) 

If it seems best to trim and mount pictures made last 
time, making them into frontispieces for booklets in which 
the children shall write (during the writing or English 
periods) either a copy of the poem illustrated, or an in- 
terpretation of its meaning by the pupil himself; then 
have scissors, paste, rulers and pencil, gray paper for 
mounts and for book covers ready. 

VUethod: The method will vary also according to the 
line of procedure chosen. The choice should depend on 
local interests and the children’s desires 

The following poem by Bliss Carman may be sugges 


tive: 
“The willows are all golden now 


And grief is past and olden now; 
To the wild heart 
There comes a start 

Will help it and embolden now. 


“The birch tips are all slender now; 
The April light is tender now; 

And the soft skies 

Are calm and wise 
With vision of new splendor now. 


* The streets are full of gladness now; 
Forget their look of sadness now; 

While up and down 

The flowery town 
Comes back the old spring madness now.” 


lf a book is made, the children can review what they 

earned concerning lettering in putting the title on the 
ver 

CRAFT LESSON XXV. 


Group: I 


3rd week in March 


A continuation of wind ideas. 

Power in construction, expression of definite 
ideas by means of concrete material, broadening of in- 
terest and of feeling of interdependence of the whole 
world. 

Materials: Same as last lesson. 

Method: Another week can well be spent in working 

it the Holland idea on the sand table. 

Groups: II and III. 

Subject: Further garden projects. 

A variety of work may be done to prepare for actual 
gardening later. A hotbed may be made, on the south 
side of the school, in which to plant seeds for forcing. 
Old windows can sometimes be brought from the chil- 
iren’s homes for such a project. Get the best advice 
procurable in the neighborhood to help with this construc- 
tion. It will prove to be a very valuable experience to 
he children if it is undertaken. 

Write to U. S. Dept. Plant Production, Washington 
D. C., for bulletin on hot beds. 
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dim: 


In case a hotbed cannot be made, some seeds may be 
started at home, or, if the school is heated, in the school 
building. Such seeds as tomato and of other plants that 
will bear transplanting will get a better start if thus 
forced, at first. 

Another suitable project is the making of little pointed 
marker sticks to use in laying off the beds and indicating 
the plantings. 


ART LESSON XXVI. 
Group: Entire school. 


There was sufficient work laid out for last week to 
occupy this lesson as well. 


CRAFT LESSON XXVI. 
Group: I. 
Subject: More work in connection with the wind. 
Aim: To allow the child to express the mystery or the 
fun which the wind brings to his mind. 
Materials: Paper, scissors, crayons 
Method: Discuss work of the wind 
Robert Louis Stevenson's poems will give suggestions: 
“T saw you toss the kites on high, 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass. 
Oh wind, ablowing all day long, 
O wind that sings so loud a song 
I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself, you hid, 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all. 
Oh wind, ablowing all day long, 
Oh wind, that sings so loud a song.” 
The story of The Discontented Little Weather-Vane 
is another good one in this connection. 
The wind picture in Froebel’s Mother-Play book is 
full of help, if it can be obtained. 
Let each child make a poster to tell some wind story. 
He may cut the parts and paste them, as 


4th week in March 


4th week in March 


“Ships at sea, with sails full set, 
A man whose hat is blowing away, 
A child with an umbrella blowing inside out, 
A wind mill on a tower, 
A weather vane on a steeple 
A line of clothes blowing in the wind 
Trees bent with the wind, 
A kite sailing in the sky, 
Clouds blowing by, 
A fanciful picture of the wind with cheeks distended.” 

There is a mystery feeling about this unseen power 
which it will be well to have the children get, if possible. 

Groups: II and III. 

Subject: Garden Note-book. 

Aim: Development of habits of record keeping. 

Materials: Scratch paper for pages, drawing paper 
for covers, needles and sans silk for sewing. 

Method: The children may stencil a repeating flower 
design on the cover for a border, or they may letter the 
title in neatly. Let them use their own ingenuity, but 
hold them up to standards of things they have already 
learned. 

Their names should be placed in these books and their 
garden plans drawn in them with a list of seeds ordered. 
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The Making of.a Toy Sailboat 
That Will Sail 


By Cartes A. LAWRENCE 
Lynn, Mass. 
I. THE HULL 

ET a block of wood without knots, and of 
straight grain, 12 inches long and 4 inches 
square. Have it smooth planed, which will 
make it 334 inches square. Pine or whitewood 
are best to whittle, but are now costly. Cedar 


against the wall with one hand while you sa 
Saw straight down on the lines, and your h 
will then be ready for whittling 


Before you are told how to whittle it, tr 
and find some real keel-bodt, bottom-up fi 
the winter, if you can, and study the beautifu 
shape of its bottom and keel. Our boat has a 
overhang stern. Some keel boats do not. But 
to study the hull will be helpful. 

Next, on the top, where you made the cross 
find the middle and draw a center line around 














Prate I. 


is good, and will cost 25 cents. Or, four boys 
can club together and buy a cedar stair post 
or “newel’’ for 90 cents in Boston, and this will 
furnish four boats. 

The tools are a back-saw, a jack-knife, gim- 
let and sandpaper. A large round wood-file 
and a jig saw will be helpful, but you can do 
without them. 

Begin the hull bottom up. The bottom of a 
boat has a ridge called the keel. Mark a cross 
anywhere on top of the block, to remember 
where the keel is. Look at the drawing, A, 
Plate I, and on one side of the block measure 
in from its corners and draw the lines a, b, ec, 
and d. Make corresponding lines on the 
opposite side of the block. A school T-square 
will help in doing this. 

To saw them, if you have no vise, prop the 
hull right side up on thin blocks, and brace it 


The first steps in the making of the hull of a boat that will sail. 


By Charles A. Lawrence, Lynn, Mass. 


the block, as shown by the dotted line on B 
It must be exactly in the middle. Now draw on 
each side of it, 3-16 of an inch from it, lines 
parallel with it, like e and f. 
ready for sawing. 

To hold it firm, if you have no vise, nail down 
thin strips close to it, with short nails, as shown 
in C. 

Saw first down the line, a, to the line, b. 
Turn the block on its sides, and saw in the lines 
b, ec, and d, almost to the keel lines, e and f. 

Now place the block on a low stool or box, 
as at D, hold it with one knee, and saw in from 
the end of the line, b, numbered 1, in A, till 
you meet your first cut at line a, and the block 
will fall out, leaving the stern of the boat 
roughly shaped. Lastly saw along the keel 
lines, e and f, till all the side blocks, above ec 
and d, also fall out. The hull is now roughed 
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The block is now 
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out as at E, where the saw is finishing the far- 
ther cut on the stern. 


ll. THE DECK OR TOP OF THE BOAT 


The decks of boats differ very much, but at 
’ is shown a good one. Buy a sheet of tracing 
paper for 5 cents. Cut a piece of sufficient 


the paper again., Where your line shows 
through, go over it with a soft pencil. See H. 
Unfold the paper and you will see a faint copy 
of the first line. 

Make it dark, and then turn the paper with 
the b side up. Make the fainter line dark, and 
your pattern is ready. 

















Prate II. 


The process of drawing and transferring to the block the 


deck plan of a boat that will sail. By Charles A. Lawrence, Lynn, Mass. 


size and lay the block upon it. Mark around 
the block with a sharp pencil. Carefully 
double the drawing and crease it along the 
middle, for a center line. Mark one surface 
of it, t, for top, the other b, for bottom. On 
the top side, draw one half. your deck plan, just 
within the oblong of the block. See G, Plate 
II. When it suits you, mark it dark, and fold 
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THE BOY WHO DOES SMALL THINGS WELL IS MAK- 
ING HIMSELF READY TO DO BIG THINGS BETTER 
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Lay it on your hull, fasten with two 
thumb tacks, and go over both lines with 
a pencil. This will transfer it to the wood. 
See J. 

Make the lines, clean and sharp, and dark, 
and your plan will look like F. Next, draw the 
four straight lines, shown dotted at F. These 
mark the last sawing to be done. 
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THERE HAVE NEVER BEEN MORE GOOD BOOKS, IN GOOD TYPE, GOOD PAPER, AND 


GOOD BINDING, AND AT SUCH REASONABLE PRICES AS NOW. 


DO READ GOOD BOOKS . 


Books That Tell About Animals 
and Birds 


ORTUNATE is the school that has access 
to the four richly illustrated standard 
volumes, AMERICAN NatTuraL History, by 
William T. Hornaday, Director of the New 
York Zodlogical Park. The new edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, is an up-to-date animal 
library, readable, and thoroughly enjoyable by 
everybody interested in wild life. It knows 
everything! 
Again it is to be regretted that separate vol- 
umes of “Our Wonder World,” mentioned in 


the October number, cannot be purchased from 


the publishers.* Every teacher would be 
helped much by having at hand this spring, 
Volume I1I, Tae Nature Book, edited by 
Dallas Lore Sharp. It is a handsome, enticing 
volume, full of surprising pictures, so enjoyable 
that one might wish for more were it not for 
the excellence of the text. Reading the text 
one almost regrets the space given to pictures! 
Tramps Afield, At Home with the Birds, On 
the Animal Trail, Fishes, Frogs and Reptiles, 
Butterflies, Moths and Other Insects, and 
Afield with the Flowers and Trees, are the six 
divisions of the volume. If your school libra- 
ry does not include “Our Wonder World,” and 
cannot, you will have to solace yourself with 
Dallas Lore Sharp’s Sprina,‘ a little treasure 
of a volume that may be had for sixty cents. 

Some of the topics covered in The Nature 
Book are treated in a series of valuable little 


Frank A. DePuy. 


. THE BEST BOOKS ARE FEW; TO 
KNOW THEM IS A JOY THAT DOES NOT PERISH. 


Andrew Lang. 


pocket books published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Each booklet is made up of about 250 
pages 544 x 34, with a picture in halftone or 
in full color on every page. Each page is 
devoted to one thing,—a flower, a tree, or a 
bird, easily identified by means of the picture 
and the accompanying text. The volumes are: 
1, *WaTER AND GaME Brirps anv BirRDs oF 
Prey; 2, *Lanp Brmops; 3, *Tree Guspe; 
*4, Frower Guipe. All of these cover the 
territory east of the Rockies. There are no 
better books for beginners.* 

If you are looking for information about how 
to start a Bird Club, how to manage it, what 
sort of work children might do, how to interest 
the public, the laws concerning wild life, etc., 
send 50 cents to the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 234 Berkeley St., Boston, for a copy of 
the “First Report of the Brush Hill Bird Club,” 
a paper bound volume of 124 pages 6% x 9, 
with chart of the Game Preserves of Massa- 
chusetts. The annual report of your State 
Ornithologist would be worth having. Prob- 
ably any teacher applying by mail would get 
a copy of the last report of Mr. Edward Howe 
Forbush, State Ornithologist for Massachu- 
setts, State Board of Agriculture, Boston. 

A good book to introduce children happily 
to many kinds of animals, to stimulate the 
imagination, and to inspire animal drawing, is 
THe ANIMAL ScHoot' by Frances Weld Daniel- 
son, with six captivating illustrations in tinted 
halftone by Clara E. Atwood. The sprightly 
text smacks of contact with real children. 


1 Books which promise to be of especial value to teachers of drawing and handicraft are starred (*) and added 
to the School Arta Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased from the School Arts Publishing Company. 
Note: As books now come under the Parcel Post class‘ficution we cannot quote postpaid prices. 


2 Published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
§ Published by Geo. L. Shuman & Co.. Boston. 


Price boxed, $7.50 net; postage additional. 
Price per set of ten volumes, $34.50. 


‘ Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, a book on our star list. 


§ Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. Prices: 
* The Pilgrim Press, Boston. Price 50 cents net. 


1, $1.00 net; 2, 75 cents net; 3, $1.00 net; 4, 75 cents net. 
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For amusement, and for clever rhymes for 
children of any age to illustrate, get hold of a 
copy of ANimaL TaLgs written by Mary Alice 
Stillman and illustrated by Marie Sheffield 
Stillman of Providence, R.I. Here is a sample 
rhyme: 


This cross and cruel crocodile, 

Is sleeping by the River Nile; 

But little negro boy, take care! 
You'd better not go near his lair, 
For you’re no Jonah, he’s no whale; 
You might not live to tell the tale. 


For supplementary reading the Tre.i-Me- 
Wuy Srorrs Asovut Anmals,’ by C. H. 
Claudy, will be found enjoyable. They are 
fanciful tales “upon a foundation of sober 
truth.”” to make “dents’’ in the mind in 
which dry-as-dust facts acquired later may find 
a ready resting place.”’ 


Art of Greece, the Low 
Countries, and the United States 


Greek ScULPTURE AND MopDeERN ART is the 
title of a volume by Sir Charles Waldstein, 
Litt. D., Ph. D., L.H.D.* The text of about 
seventy pages includes two lectures delivered 
to the students of the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don. The first lecture considers “Technique” 
and the second “The Subject Matter of Art.” 
Following the text are seventy-eight full-page 
halftone plates, each of which is definitely 
referred to in the text in the order in which it 
appears. This is an excellent arrangement of 
text and illustrations for a book of this type and 
might well be more often followed in book 
making. It gives unity and dignity to both 
the reading matter and the pictures, not only 
by reason of the compactness and simplicity 
of the arrangement, but also from the fact that 
it allows of the use of the most appropriate 
kind of paper for each portion of the book. In 
reading, it is almost as easy to refer to each suc- 
ceeding picture, as it is in a lecture to turn the 
eyes from the speaker to the screen upon which 
the lantern picture is thrown. While scholarly, 
the book is interesting, and should prove a 


7 Published by McBride, Nast & Co. 


Price $1.25 net. 


valuable reference book for a high school or 
college library. It shows clearly how alive 
Greek art was, and how its value to the student 
lies in its power to show the normal healthy 
standards of art; the truthful types which must 
always form a basis or point of departure for 
all sane artistic work, no matter how individual 
the character and talent of the artist may be. 

Here is a quotation: “For students . . It 
is important to remind them that the study of 
physiology must precede the study of path- 
ology, especially in art; that they must learn 
to draw and model accurately; that they must 
learn through Nature what she has established 
in the normal realization of life and movement; 
and that in all these respects the spirit of Greek 
art and the principles which it embodies in its 
sculpture (much wider than the mere idea of 
“prettiness’’) will be their best guide during 
a certain phase of their studies.” 

The book adds one more wise warning to 
students against following the false gods of 
artistic fashion. It helps to make clear the 
reasons for the unalterable sanity of what we 
have come to call with Mr. Cox, “The Classic 
Point of View.’ 


*TueE ART OF THE Low Countries,® by Wil- 
helm R. Valentiner, of the staff of the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, takes on a passing 
glow of interest through the fact that its culti- 
vated author it now serving his country, Ger- 
many, as a volunteer. But the volume needs 
no such incident to give it distinction. It pre- 
sents a scholarly, sympathetic review of the 
art of Holland and Belgium in fresh readable 
form. ‘The author is not blind to the pictorial 
decorations of Dutch tiles, nor is he dazzled by 
the compositions of Rembrandt. He sees all 
in orderly relation, and in the light of the other 
fine art of the world. Two chapters deal at 
length with the pictures by Reubens and Van 
Dyck now to be seen in the United States. 
Complete lists of these, and of the pictures by 
Rembrandt, owned in this country are given in 
an appendix. Eighty-four admirably clear 
halftones enrich the 250 pages of text. The 
work is translated by Miss Van Rensselaer. 
That of itself is a recommendation. 


* Handled in the United States by G. P. Putman's Sons. Price $2.50. net 


* Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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The eleventh volume of the AMERICAN ART 
ANNUAL has appeared. It contains among 
other valuable reference matter, lists of the 
Art Museums and Societies in the United 
States, Art Schools, Art Magazines and Art 
Dealers; Obituaries of artists and noted pa- 
trons of art; and a concise review of The Year 
in Art by Miss Levy, the Editor. There are 
ninety-five good illustrations representing the 
entire range of this standard publication, now 
issued, as it ought to be, by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts.’ 


Four Craft Books 


The first is for junior craftsmen. Its author, 
Miss Patten Beard, calls it *T'ue Jotty Box- 
crAFT." Pasteboard boxes, paper, scissors, 
and nimble fingers, as managed by Miss Beard, 
create whole towns,—houses, churches, auto- 
mobiles, circuses, and all! It is a treasure cave 
of ideas for teachers. The author, like Kipling’s 
“Shipwrecked Mariner,” is a person “of infinite 
resource and sagacity,’’ not only in the matter 
of producing in three dimensions but in telling 
about it in an entertaining and tempting 
fashion. Thirteen diagrams and thirty-five 
illustrations gratify the sense of sight and 
second every motion. The book carries unan- 
imously. 

The second is for the juniors also, if they can 
read German. *THE GERMAN YOUNSGTERS’ 
Hanpwork Book, by Dr. Ludwig Pallat,” 
is full of the best things ever, in paper, wood, 
metal, etc., for children of grammar school age. 
Dr. Pallat, as Commissioner of Education for 
Germany, has had every opportunity to dis- 
cover and to bring together the best projects 
in elementary handicraft. Unfortunately his 
book is not yet to be had in English. 


The third is Castner Making, by J. H. 
Rudd. Mr. Rudd writes from Barnstable, 
England. Much of the matter first appeared 
in the Cabinet Maker of London, and almost 
simultaneously in the Furniture Manufacturer 
and Artisan, of Grand Rapids, Mich. The 


book is published from Grand Rapids,” a fact 
which stamps it as having practical value 
Written frankly to meet a growing demand 
from manual training teachers for informatior 
from the manufacturer’s point of view, and well! 
elucidated by means of pen-drawn illustrations 
the book is timely and should be widely wel- 
comed. 


The fourth is a book on *Porrrery,by George 
J.Cox.“ Mr. Cox says that the potter should 
stand with the artists rather than with the 
scientists. He does it, if one may judge by his 
book-making. The volume, illustrated by the 
author, who by the way can produce good pen 
lettering as well as good drawing, is most at- 
tractive. Its two hundred creamy pages con- 
tain seventy-five admirable pen-drawn illus- 
trations. Its text “sets out to tell in simple 
terms some of the processes of Potting prac- 
ticable to the student, and to the more finished 
craftsman’’; and will achieve its purpose’”’ if 
it sets one or two sincere students to the mak- 
ing of some of the many beautiful objects of 
utility and art with which the craft abounds.” 

It might well be called The First Book of 
Pottery. 


A Dozen Assorted 
MERICAN PAGEANTRY® is the title of 


a fascinating volume by Ralph Davol, 
dedicated to the Friends of Pageantry. The 
number of such people is likely to increase 
wherever the book becomes known. One 
hundred fifteen illustrations, mostly from pho- 
tographs of scenes in some sixty-five pageants 
that have been given in the United States, 
during the last ten years, admirably supple- 
ment the unusual text. Mr. Davol says that 
a map of the country “dotted at every point 
where a pageant has blossomed”’ . . would 
look like a “fertile meadow in the season of 
dandelions,”” and proceeds to express frankly 
his opinion of the pageants, “the privilege al- 
lowed to every citizen of a free country.’ 
But Mr. Davol’s opinion, as that of the manager 


1# Address, American Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th St., New York” Price $5.00. 


1 Published by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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{ the famous Taunton Pageant™ is of com- 
manding importance. The text is unusual for 
two reasons; it is based largely on “notes and 
observations on the psychology, structural 
composition, and bi-products of the pageant’’; 
and it is Mr. Davol’s own in style. Here are 
a few sample sentences: 

“A pageant socializes a community and 
raises the efficiency of the race by organizing 
publie leisure for public benefit.”’ 

“The pageant is a family party—everybody 
knows everybody else. There is rivalry of 
deportment. Antiseptic sunlight and air kill 
moral germs as they do disease germs. A 
pageant is the cleanest form of the drama.”’ 

“The salt of the earth who have never en- 
tered the portals of a theatrical play house will 
take part in a pageant.”’ 

“American Pageantry”’ is a book that one 
even remotely interested in the subject cannot 
afford to ignore. 

*Ture CoLLeEGE ANNUAL Pony, “A book for 
the Business Manager and for the Editor-in- 
chief,’’ of school publications, compiled by the 
Hausauer-Jones Printing Company,” with the 
hope that it may contain the correct answer to 
many perplexing questions.’”’ It does! The 
various chapters are written, in each case, by 
men who know what they are talking about. 
Such a book is, to inexperienced managers of 
school annuals, what a mariner’s compass is 
to those who go down to the sea in ships and 
do business in great waters. It is a life saver!” 


MisceLtLaNngous Moops 1 Verses," by 
Elihu Vedder, with twenty full-page illustra- 
tions from his own drawings. Vedder has al- 
ways seemed, to his intimate friends, a near 
relative of those universal geniuses of the Ren- 
aissance. He not only designs and draws, but 
paints, illustrates, models, and works in mosaic, 
and writes entertaining prose, and musical 
poetry. This last volume reveals even more 
intimately than the “ Digressions,’’ the inmost 
thought and spirit of the big boy, the immortal 
youth, who added a new lustre to that given by 


Fitzgerald to the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
and gave to the Congressional Library its great 
Minerva. 


Tue InpIAN Piay. Hiawatua," in the Land 
of the Ojibways, is a very handsome booklet 
made up of selections from Longfellow’s epic, 
and forty-one photographs from the play as 
given each summer near Petoskey, Michigan, 
by native Ojibway Indians. Children every- 
where “are just crazy over it.”” Get a copy 
and try it on! 


THe Sone or Hiawatua,” by Longfellow, 
with illustrations—sixty-four of them— from 
photographs by Grace Chandler Horn, is of 
course the one book to have at hand when 
studying this American masterpiece. The 
landscapes, the scenes, the portraits, are all 
from the Ojibway play and its setting. Not 
often do the faces of actors so completely fulfill 
the ideals evoked by the text, as in this remark- 
able book. Old Nokomis, Chiabiabos, Minne- 
haha, are adequate, while Wenonah and Hia- 
watha transcend in beauty and suggestiveness 
even the conceptions of art. Needless to add, 
the photographer is partly responsible for such 
a triumph. The plates are of unusual excel- 
lence. A Foreword by Dr. Frank W. Gunsau- 
lus, recounting his personal experiences with 
Longfellow, throws a new light upon the poem, 
a light from the poet himself, and adds to the 
value of this volume as a standard commentary 
on Hiawatha. 


Goop Srorres ror Great Horrmays by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott, is a collection of de- 
lightful readings from wildly scattered sources, 
brought together to show “the inner meanings 
of different holidays.’’ There are one hundred 
twenty stories for the seventeen holidays, legal 
and sanctioned by popular consent, which are 
to be found in the American calendar. It is 
the best book yet for “supplementary”’ read- 
ing, just before the holiday arrives. Four illus- 
trations in color from drawings by Clara M. 
Burd, add to the attractiveness of a volume 
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which must appeal strongly to every thoughtful 
and ambitious teacher of children, and which 
will win at once the unanimous vote of live 
boys and girls everywhere.” 


JoHN BASKERVILLE, TYPE FOUNDER AND 
PRINTER, by Josiah Henry Benton, is a book for 
the library of every school print shop in the 
country. Just as lovers of art have their 
household gods—Michelangelo, Raphael, Ti- 
tian, Velasquez, Rembrandt, and others—the 
inspiring masters in that realm, so lovers of 
handicraft should have theirs. They exist 
but they have not as yet been widely introduced 
to children, by manual training teachers and 
others, whose business it is to enrich and en- 
thuse their students. John Baskerville is one 
of the old masters in the realm of printing, and 
he comes alive under Dr. Benton’s magic hand. 
Incidentally, this volume is worthy of a place 
in the printer’s library merely as an example 
of fine printing and binding, for it comes from 
the press of D. B. Updike.” 


RurAL SCHOOLHOUSES AND GROUNDs is the 
title of a valuable monograph by Fletcher B. 
Dresslar, of Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, issued by the Bureau of 
Education. Any rural school teacher who 
wishes to “check up” his own building will 
find this of great value. Fifty-four drawings 
and eighty-seven halftones elucidate and sup- 
plement the text. 


THE EpucaTIONAL VALUE oF Museums, by 
Louise Connolly, edited and with an introduc- 
tion by John Cotton Dana, is a pamphlet of 


™ Published by the Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
May be had from W. B. Clarke Co., Boston. 


® Privately printed. 


seventy-four pages, setting forth the importance 
of making museums “of immediate practica! 
value to citizens, old and young”’ and giving 
suggestions as to how this may be done. A 
sharp distinction is drawn between the dead 
museum and the live one. The methods of th 
Newark Museum are especially emphasized 
and rightly, for it is very much alive, and ; 
pioneer in public education by means of exhi 
bits arranged and annotated so that common 
people can get something from them.™ 


THE Epson LatnG Reapers.™ The fifth and 
final volume in this deservedly popular series 
has appeared. The authors have selected their 
material for Book Five “giving emphasis to 
the dominant social-industrial-ethical idea,” 
—Opportunity. The illustrations, other than 
the portraits of authors, are pen drawn, and 
have a rather captivating decorative quality. 
Beulah Mitchell Clute is the artist. 


LANGUAGE GAMES FoR ALL Grapes,® by Al- 
hambra G. Deming. A clever and useful little 
book having as its aim the establishing of the 
habit of correct English. Mr. J. N. Adee, 
Superintendent of Schools, Johnstown, Pa.., 
writes the introduction, 
endorsement. 


which is a strong 


Dappy’s Goop Nicur Srories, by George 
Henry Smith, with decorative pictures, pen- 
drawn, by William B. Pell, has been reissued 
at the price of seventy-five cents net, by Me- 
Devitt-Wilson’s, New York. Primary teach- 
ers always looking for fresh stories will find some 
in this volume. 

Price $2 net. 
Price, $2 net. 


%3 Bulletin, 1914, No. 12, Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Price 


50 cents. 
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BIRD STUDY HELPS 


First, there’s Bird-Lore edited by Frank M. 
Chapman, author of a standard Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America. Bird-Lore 
is always illustrated, one or more of the plates 
being in color. Price $l ayear D. Appleton & 
Company, publishers, New York. Then there’s 
The Condor for the birds west of the Rockies, 
published by the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
Berkley, Cal. Birds and Nature is the title of 
a new publication, illustrated by color photo- 
graphy, issued by A. W. Mumford, Chicago. 
Price $1.50 a year. The Educational Leaf- 
lets, illustrated, published by the National 
Audubon Society, may be had free by any 
teacher who will organize a Junior Audubon 
Write T. Gilbert Pearson, 1974 Broad- 
way, New York, for full information. The 
Farm Journal that manages the Liberty Bell 
Bird Clubs, has some interesting and instruc- 
tive literature that may be had by applying 
to Lida May Briggs, Philadelphia, Pa. “Laws 
will help to save the birds, but education is 
better” is the slogan of The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club of the Farm Journal which has 338 schools 
enrolled in its birth state, Pennsylvania, with 
more than 3,000 in different parts of the United 
States, whose pupils are pledged to study all 
song and insectivorous birds. It costs nothing 
to join this Club, which, in its one short year 
of existence has members in all parts of the 
world. The Club badge-button is sent free to 
everyone who signs its pledge. 


BEAUTIFUL PRINTING EXHIBITION 


Teachers and supervisors of drawing, and 
other lovers of beauty in common things in 
the vicinity of New York, have learned to ex- 
pect exhibits of novel and refreshing character 
at the Prang Gallery, Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street. The recent exhibition of Print- 
ing, arranged by Henry Lewis Johnson, Editor 
of Graphic Arts, not only maintained but in- 
creased the unique reputation of the Gallery. 
Near the entrance large screens displayed Ger- 
man pictorial post cards and the latest and most 
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button-hole-bouquet-like of German stamps, 
while beside them appeared Volland’s new line 
of fine polychromatic printing,—advertising 
stamps “made in America.” 

The various individual exhibits, : uch as that 
of fine printing papers by Dill and Collins, of 
new type faces by the American Type Founders 
Company, of advertising literature by the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, and Smith & Porter, 
printers of Graphic Arts, of fine printing by the 
Marchbanks Press of New York, and Norman 
T. A. Munder of Baltimore, were all of absorb- 
ing interest. The work of Mr. Munder was 
accorded unanimous admiration. Mr. Mun- 
der is an artist as passionately fond of good 
printing and as radiantly happy in producing 
it, as any Plantin, or Elzevir could have been. 
Other exhibits were made up of notable pos- 
ters, catalogs, announcements, and brocheurs, 
by various printers of reputation. The whole 
show emphasized the fact that the fresh note 
in printing is color, and that our American 
printers are improving. But to compare criti- 
cally an American color scheme in this exhibit 
with its prototype from Europe was to be im- 
pressed again with the need of art instruction 
for our workmen. They often fail to reproduce 
the finest harmonies of the artist, not through 
lack of intention, but because incapable of per- 
ceiving his subtle adjustments of hue,” value 
and chroma. 


THE RICHMOND CONVENTION, of 
the National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, was unique in that the 
program was given over almost wholly to the 
discussion of one concrete subject, the Indus- 
trial Survey of the city of Richmond, as pre- 
sented in a printed report. The findings of 
that report, and the outcome of the discussion, 
will appear later in the annual report of the 
Society. The real thing is better than a brief 
résumé, but this might be said at least: The 
conclusion of the whole matter was—Better 
find out actual conditions than to go ahead in 
spending the people’s money on the basis of 
theory. The document will be worth having, 
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and worth studying. Everybody in atten- 
dance was impressed with the grasp of the en- 
tire situation, and the power to reveal it to 
others, possessed by the genial Secretary of the 
Society, Dr. Prosser. The presence of a mem- 
ber of President Wilson’s Cabinet, Secretary 
Redfield, gave unusual significance to the 
meeting. Samuel Gompers was one of the 
principal speakers. The most memorable 
epigrammatic statement was made by Mr. 
Chandler, Superintendent of Schools for the 
City of Richmond: “Give the people what 
they want and then lead them as they drive 


you.” That has universal application. 


THE MAGAZINE CAVE. Ever go there? 
It’s a surprising place. An invisible wire from 
that hole in the ground in New York runs out- 
ward to the publishing office of every magazine 
in the whole world. Think how those lines 
would look if drawn on a Mercator’s Projection! 
Over them come regularly all the magazines 
there are and stack themselves up in orderly 
fashion on tables in that cave. Eleven hun- 
dred different kinds of magazines! You can 
go there and look them over at your leisure. 
But the most surprising thing in the cave is 
the man who is responsible for it all, and who 
carries it all in his head. Mr. Thomas F. 
Cadigan has seen his magazine cave grow 
richer for twenty-six years. There’s nothing 
he doesn’t know about periodical literature. 
But he is still human and delightful to meet. 
’T would pay you to drop into the cave, under 
Brentano’s, Fifth Avenue and 27th Street, 
just to look around, and shake hands with Mr. 
Cadigan. 

HAVE YOU GOT INTO TOUCH 
that Teachers Agency of a new type, the Ref- 
erence and Bond Association of Kansas City? 
Perhaps you are perfectly satisfied with your 
present position. 


PROF. JOSEPH H. HILL, D.D., LL.D., 
whose name for twenty-five years has been 
familiar to the teachers of the great Missouri 
Valley region and contiguous territory and 
whose reputation as an educator has spread 
from coast to coast, has accepted a position 
with The Clark Teachers’ Agency of Chicago. 
Dr. Hill’s principal work has been as president 
‘of the State Normal System of Kansas. though 


with 


for the current year he has been on the facult 
of the University of Illinois, Department o 
Education, and will take up his new duties jus 
as soon as his present obligations will permit 


“IT WISH YOU might have seen an exhib 
ition we have just been having,” writes Miss 
Elsie Leitch Bowman of Pueblo, Colorado 
“It was a contest in the seventh grades in 
water color and in the eighth grades in pencil 
outline of plant life. The object was to reach 
every child in the district in the above named 
grades, with an incentive to hold the interest 
for a longer time than we are usually able to 
do—especially in pencil outline. The award 
was to go to the room doing the best work and 
not to the individual pupil and, as every child 
who did poor work brought down the average 
of the room, there was created a class spirit 
and feeling of individual responsibility. The 
judges were secured from out of the district. 
(We were fortunate in being able to have Miss 
Palmer of the South Side Schools for one of 
our judges.) Every child in the district was 
required to furnish one piece of work and was 
allowed one only—the best he had done during 
the two months—and, if anyone felt any 
doubt as to the value of the contest, he had 
only to look through the drawings of each child 
and compare those of September with the later 
ones. After the judges had met, the exhibit 
was thrown open to the public who were in- 
terested in its uniqueness—showing as it did, 
one piece of work from every child and not, 
as is usually the case, the best work of the few 
who excel. 

I would like to send you some of the draw- 
ings but the pupils and teachers are unwilling 
to part with them. We are planning now to 
put them into a portfolio to be kept in each 
building as part of our permanent collection.” 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, recently issued a 
pamphlet of sixteen pages giving references 
to literature in books and periodicals on the 
exhibitors and exhibition of contemporary 
oil paintings held in the Corcoran Gallery. 
Here is a beginning of co-operation between 
libraries, art museums and public schools, not 
to mention the public at large, that might well 
be inaugurated elsewhere. 
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